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Ready For Automation? .. . 


Fre 
HE low cost producer is always in an enviable position. His lead time on com- 

yp t nd insures security and the time it will take others to attain equivalent low 

costs. This competitive lead time is being accomplished by many SAM members, 

managers through the philosophy of automation. These men have the courage and 

vision required to move their companies out in front in dramatic fashion. 
Automation is here and with it some companies are putting others out of busi- 

ness. A dramatic example of this development came to light recently when a mid- 

dle west manufacturer reduced his cost to produce a major part for jet engines 

from $1,200.00 to 90 cents, through automation. By the use of $500,000 worth of 

automatic equipment, integration of the machinery and handling, planning and man- 

agement, 14 other firms were eliminated from competition. 


Automation is not just an extension of present-day mechanical gadgetry or even 




















of machines. Automation is a new technology, a new principle of production, a This 
philosophical concept. It is due to this principle that it is important to every man- Stud 
agement man today. We must all be a part of this dynamic movement or find our est sl 
companies competitively handicapped. was 

With such potential power behind this concept of automation, we can confidently read 
expect lower production costs and the facilities to produce more volume—and a alas 
greater need for a new approach to mass distribution. Demands upon management 2 
will be greater also. Management vision and ability will be tested as much in mar- |} busi 
keting as in its competence to attain automation and therefore low production costs. 

Sales support a company’s growth and development. Sales-mindedness puts a 
solid floor beneath its growth. We can have confidence in an enterprise which is in- () 
spired by salesminded leadership. 

Opportunities for leadership to increase sales capacity are unlimited. It is esti- entel 
mated that it costs American Business more than one dollar out of every three of = le 
estimated Gross National Product to distribute goods and services to the nation. reali 
Therefore, management has in the area of distribution freedom to increase sales ca- pow 
pacity at lower cost. ie 

To attain the full potential of automation and to create the customers and the of te 
markets for the expanded production, managers must have vision and ability. The 
development of more competence in our management team means a systematic a 
program of performance training for everyone in the management group—and for ae 
those who will ultimately move into the management team. |} app! 

Manager training is vital if men are to meet these demands upon management. adm 
SAM chapters today are a major asset to 58 business and industrial communities in the 
meeting this need for more and more thoroughly trained management men. 
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NE of the acute ironies of modern 
times is that those of us who see 
most clearly the virtues of free 

enterprise, those of us who are quickest 

to leap to its defense, sometimes fail to 








realize the full implications of the system 
we are so anxious to preserve. It is easy 
for management to see the stifling effects 
of too much government control. What 
we often fail to see is that the essential 
principles we advocate for government 
apply equally to the organization and 
administration of business itself, and that 
the violation of these principles produces 
within business the same stifling results, 
the same frustration of spontaneous pro- 
ductive energy that their violation in the 
larger field of government policy pro- 
duces within the general economic sys- 
tem. The essential principles of free en- 
terprise apply not only in the politico- 
economic sphere, but equally in the in- 
ternal affairs of business enterprise itself. 
These principles must be adapted to this 
specialized field of action. Obviously, 
they cannot be applied literally. Perhaps 
the greatest challenge of modern times is 
for creative business leadership which 
can develop within industry itself the 


JAMES C. WORTHY, President Eisenhower's Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Administration, was Director of Employee Relations for Sears, Roebuck 
and Company prior to his present appointment on May 1, 1953. Mr. Worthy 
is a former president of the Chicago Industrial Relations Association, and a 
former member of the Employee Relations Committee of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Freedom Within 


American Enterprise 


This article is taken from the author’s address given at the SAM Time 
Study and Methods Conference in New York in April, 1954. The inter- 
est shown at that time was extraordinary; by some the author’s approach 
was thought to be controversial. The article is printed here for the whole 
readership of Advanced Managemen}, in the firm belief that controversy 
when well-founded, is the wellspring of the democratic process in both 
business and industrial management as well as politics 


methods of democratic organization and 

control which were worked out for the 

political state during the past 300 years. 
II 

One of the serious stumbling blocks 
to effective human organization is a deep- 
seated attitude of mind characteristic of 
our times. The physical scientist and the 
engineer have exercised a profound in- 
fluence, not only on the outward aspects 
of modern life, but on our inward thought 
processes as well. Among other things, 
they have strongly influenced our think- 
ing about problems of organization and 
human relations. The transference of 
their mode of thought to a field for which 
it was never designed has badly distorted 
our apprehension of cur problems and 
seriously misdirected our efforts to deal 
with them. 

If we consider closely our generally 
accepted theories of organization, we can- 
not help but note a curious parallel to 
the machine. Our ideal of an effective or- 
ganization is a smoothly running ma- 
chine, an organization in which all parts 
function smoothly, with a minimum of 
friction and a maximum economy of ef- 
fort; a system in which each component 
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is carefully designed for its particular 
task, and where the whole responds auto- 
matically to the touch of the operator’s 
hand. 

Our very phraseology employs me- 
chanical images. Organization charts are 
frequently referred to as_blue-prints. 
Management engineering has become an 
important and respected profession, and 
there is even a vogue for so-called 
“human engineering.” All our thinking 
about organization displays a strongly 
mechanical turn of mind. 

The nature of human organization can- 
not be properly apprehended in terms of 
mechanistic concepts. The machine and 
its component parts have only one pur- 
pose, that for which the engineer de- 
signed them. The purpose of a human 
organization, whether business or other- 
wise, can only be defined in terms of the 
people in it, because unlike the com- 
ponent parts of a machine the people 
who comprise a human organization are 
something more than just parts of that 
organization. They are flesh-and-blood 
men and women, with sentiments, am- 
bitions, and needs of their own which 
range far beyond the confines of the or- 
ganization of which they may be a part, 
and the extent to which they serve the 
needs of the organization willingly and 
enthusiastically depend upon the extent 
to which the organization serves their 
needs as sentient, aspiring human beings. 

Viewed in these terms, the problems 
of economic organization and adminis- 
tration have a close parallel to problems 
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of economic organization and adminis- 
tration have a close parallel to problems 
of political organization and administra- 
tion. In politics, we are all familiar with 
the ideas of the democratic and the au- 
thoritarian state. Despite our unshake- 
able faith in the superiority of democracy 
as a form of civil government, some 
managements apply strictly authoritarian 
principles in the administration of their 
business affairs, under the sadly mistaken 
notion that business and political life are 
two different orders of things. Actually, 
the two institutions, business and gov- 
ernment, are closely similar in their most 
essential aspect; the fact is that both are 
organizations of human beings and that 
both depend on creative intelligence and 
effort, and on the voluntary support and 
acceptance of the people who comprise 
them. 

One of the great paradoxes of our 
society is that, too often. we have failed 
to apply to the internal affairs of our 
businesses the principles we all recognize, 
when applied to political organization, 
as largely responsible for the tremendous 
growth in national wealth and the superb 
social progress our nation has enjoyed. 

Some businesses closely resemble the 
authoritarian state in the sense that all 
direction, all thinking; all authority tends 
to flow from the top down. While the top 
administrator may delegate certain parts 
of his responsibility and authority, the 
delegation is largely in terms of those at 
lower levels of the organization merely 
implementing and effectuating policies 
and directives which have already been 
set up. While the over-all directive may 
be broken down into a series of parts, 
and parcelled out to different people, and 
while these people may be expected to 
show initiative, drive, and judgment in 
executing their work, their activity is es- 
sentially that of merely carrying out an 
order. 


How Can This Organization 
Be Made To Work? 


To make such an organization work, 
management is forced to set up a rigorous 
system of controls to see that things get 
done and to insure that people do not 
make too many mistakes in carrying out 
their orders. In other words, a minimum 
of reliance is placed on the people in the 
organization, and the system depends 
primarily on the initiative and judgment 
of those at the top. 

A corollary to this tendency is the 
elaboration of staff organizations, be- 
cause if the exercise of judgment and 
skill is largely reserved to top administra- 
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tors, they must be assisted by specialized 
advisory staffs. The result is a further 
extenion of the system of controls through 
the efforts of the staff departments, as 
well as a considerable complication of 
the organization structure, thus leading 
to the necessity for more controls to hold 
the whole organization together and 
make it work. At the same time, because 
of the necessity for operating the controls 
and because people at each successive 
level must be closely supervised and 
directed in their work, the supervisory 
hierarchy becomes more and more ex- 
tended. 
III 


What are some of tke implications of 
this situation in terms of the people in the 
organization? Staff specialists and high- 
er levels of management are likely to have 
a deep-seated feeling that supervisors 
can’t be trusted to use good judgment at 
all times (and by “good judgment” they 
are likely to mean what they would do 
under particular circumstances). There- 
fore, they feel impelled to establish pre- 
cise rules to govern every contingency, 
or to appropriate broad areas of re- 
sponsibility from line supervision and 
vest them in their own departments—all 
for the purpose of guarding against the 
possibility of supervisors or line execu- 
tives making mistakes. 


First Requisite Is a Broad 
Framework of Policy 


Certainly, some broad framework of 
policy is necessary within which the 
supervisor should be required to work, 
but the tendency has been to substitute an 
elaborate system of bureaucratic controls 
for the good judgment which should arise 
from the supervisors own _ intimate 
knowledge of immediate situations. Even 
more serious is the effect of such minute 
controls in undermining the initiative 
and judgment of supervisors, so that ulti- 
mately their judgment really cannot be 
trusted because they have never had an 
opportunity to use it. 

What is the effect of this elaborate sys- 
tem of supervision and control on rank 
and file workers? I refer you to the fre- 
quent and bitter complaints of manage- 
ment itself over the apathy of employees, 
their lack of initiative, their lack of in- 
terest in the affairs and problems of the 
enterprise, their antagonism to manage- 
ment, and so on and so forth. Rather than 
blame this state of aff.iirs on agitators, 
or on faults in the educational system, 
or on errors in modern methods of rais- 
ing children, many menagements need 
only look within their own organizations. 
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In effect, all some crganizations de. 
mand of their lower-level employees js 
their animal energies, their muscle 
power. It almost seems they have done 
everything possible, through too-cloge 
supervision, through excessively refined 
time and motion studies, through break. 
ing jobs down into their simplest possible 
elements, and so on, to-take all judgment 
from the operator, to relieve him of all 
initiative, to reduce his work to the loy. 
est possible repetitive, mechanical level, 
These efforts are usually justified jp 
terms of the supposedly greater efficiency 
which can come from shorter training 
time, the ability to use less skilled peo. 
ple, and the greater proficiency which 
can come from repetition of simpk 
movements and operations. Granted al 
this, how much does industry lose in de. 
priving the worker of all creative rela. | 
tion to his job? I hazard the guess that 
industry has lost far more than it has 
gained. 

The attempt to use people as means 
rather than as ends (which is what this 
process implies) has alienated them from 
unity with management in the productive 
process. Their own labor becomes to them 
likewise a means: something alien to 
their real purposes and interests; some: 
thing through which to procure the good 
things of life, rather than a good in it- 
self; something to be given sparingly, as 
a cost. 

This disparaging, necessary evil con- 
cept of labor is implicit in socialist and 
communist theories, and explicit in many 
of the practices of organized labor. One 
of the important reasons why this is so 
lies in the fact that business, under the 
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influence of mechanistic concepts of or- 
ganization, has consistently acted in such 
a manner as to deprive labor of much 
of its creative relationship with work. 


One Supremely Important Result 
Of This Destructive Process 


One supremely important result of this 
process has been to destroy the meaning 
of the job for the worker: the meaning, 
that is, in all terms except the pay enve- 
lope. It has had the equally important 
effect of seriously undermining the con- 
fidence of workers in management, and 
because they are restless and discontented 
they are easily subject to strong leader- 
ship which may arise in opposition to 
management. Their jobs have made s0 
few demands on their higher faculties, 
they have had so little opportunity to 
think, to take initiative, to make their 
own contribution to the improvement of 
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‘heir jobs, that when aggressive anti- 
management leadership arises, promising 


workers a kind of freedom that manage- 
ment has not provided, they readily re- 
spond. When this occurs, management 
is likely to react with surprise and re- 
sentmenit, but with little realization of its 
own responsibility for the widening gulf 
between itself and its workers. 


There is Yet Another, And 
Very Serious Consequence 


A further and exceedingly serious 
consequence of the authoritarian system 
of administration is its tendency to in- 
hibit the adaptiveness and _ problem- 
solving ability of the crganization. Be- 
cause judgment and initiative flow from 
the top down and because of elaborate 
systems of supervision and control, those 
at the low levels gradually lose their 
ability to solve the problems which con- 
front them and their capacity to adapt to 
new situations. The processes of adapta- 
tion and problem solving thus tend to 
move to higher levels in the organization. 
As problems become more complex 
(often because they have been incom- 
pletely solved) corrective action must be 
taken at higher and higher levels and 
eventually must be dealt with at the top 
of the management hierarchy. 

But this upward movement does not 
stop even at the top of the organization. 
In many cases, it tends to move right out 
of the organization itself to the level of 
the trade association or its equivalent, 
and from there often keeps right on mov- 








ing until it comes to rest at the govern- 
mental level. This upward movement of 
the problem-solving process is a signifi- 


| cant characteristic of management to- 





| day. It is particularly apparent in the 


field of collective bargaining where fre- 
quently, at least in the past, the President 


) of the United States has been forced to 


intervene personally in disputes between 
workers and employers. Because prob- 
lems have not been handled effectively at 
their point of origin, usually at the lower 
levels of individual business, they have 
moved higher and higher and have be- 
come more and more complex until they 
can be dealt with only at the highest 
levels of the national government. 
Management, of course, is bitterly 
resentful of this gradual encroachment of 
government into business affairs. But 
management itself must bear its share of 
the responsibility for this tendency be- 
cause too often by its policies and its 
methods of administration it has stifled 
the adaptiveness and problem-solving 


ability of its own organization, and be- 
cause in many cases it has created within 
itself an internal system of bureaucratic 
control that is fully as deadly for produc- 
tive efficiency as governmental bureauc- 
racies. 

All of this has profound significance 
for the preservation of the essentials of 
democracy. Democracy depends on 
strong, self-reliant individuals, people 
who are capable of handling their own 
problems. It is a tragic fact that some of 
the methods of business organization 
have greatly increased the psychological 
dependency of members of business or- 
ganizations, workers and executives alike. 
Through over-protection, over-speciali- 
zation, and over-rigidity, business has 
very often hindered the processes of in- 
dividual growth and development. 


Hindering Effects of Too Much 
Specialization, Functionalization 


Over-specialization and over-function- 
alization, in particular, have hindered 
the ability of people to handle their own 
problems effectively. High degrees of 
specialization are probably a necessary 
consequence of modern technology. How- 
ever, the difficulties inherent in specializa- 
tion of individual jobs are very greatly 
aggravated by the practice of groupings 
together in specialized functional depart- 
ments individual activities which have 
themselves already been highly special- 
ized. It is this practice I have in mind 
when I use the term “over-functionaliza- 
tion.” 

This is not the time or the place for a 
detailed discussion of this subject other 
than to call attention to the fact that, be- 
cause of excessive specialization and ex- 
cessive functionalization, a great many 
of the problems which arise at the work 
place can be handled only by resort to 
higher authority—for instance, to higher 
levels of supervision or management. 
Under such conditions, workers, fore- 
men, and staff people are likely to work 
at such narrow, specialized tasks that 
they have effective control over only a 
few of the elements which affect their 
jobs. When problems arise, they must go 
to someone high enough up in the or- 
ganization to be able to act on the situa- 
tion. As a result, authority rather than 
mature self-reliance and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility comes to be looked 
upon as the natural means for dealing 
with problems. 

Under these circumstances, it has been 
inevitable that large masses of workers 
(as well, let me repeat, as executives) 


have developed the characteristics of 
emotional and psychological dependence. 
It should not be surprising that many of 
them look about for someone on whom to 
lean, someone who can provide magical 
solutions to their problems, leaders who 
can point the way out—or, in more pure- 
ly psychological terms, someone who can 
play the role of the govd father and re- 
solve the difficulty for his children. 

This is a role that management is poor- 
ly suited to play, and jarge numbers of 
employees have turned to others, typical- 
ly, politicians and labor leaders. This 
kind of solution not only creates diffi- 
culties for management, but is usually 
not very effective for the workers. Union 
organization or politica] action may pro- 
vide a palliative but they cannot touch 
the heart of this particular set of prob- 
lems. 

I do not deny that both union organi- 
zation and political action have important 
roles to play in their proper sphere. 
Neither approach, however, is suited to 
dealing with problems of the way work 
is organized and the relation of the work- 
er to his work, and these problems are 
central to the task of strengthening in- 
dividual freedom. These particular prob- 
lems are simply beyond the reach of 
“political” solutions. Whether govern- 
mental, union, or otherwise, they have 
been largely created by business man- 
agement and in a very real sense only 
business management can solve them. 

IV 

These are some of the problems 
American business management is facing 
today. What shall we do about them? 

Part of the solution lies in developing 
a more adequate science of management, 
because many of our present difficulties 
are a direct consequer.ce of the errors 
and misconceptions of traditional forms 
of “scientific management.” We need a 
science of management that will not have 
the weaknesses implicit in the effort to 
apply engineering concepts to human 
organization. 


Nevertheless, Some Important 
Beginnings Have Been Made 


Important beginnings have already 
been made along this line, but a great 
deal more needs to be done. Any ade- 
quate science of management must be a 
science of human organization. For this 
reason, it is essential that full use be 
made of the bodies of knowledge and the 
special insights of the social scientists 
who are studying various aspects of the 
problems of human organization. More 
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than that: business must assist such 
scientists, not merely by financial sup- 
port, but by presenting itself for closer 
study so that a larger portion of scientific 
effort may be channeled along lines of 
greater usefulness in dealing with the 
concrete problems of business. 

The growth and wide popularity of 
so-called “human relations” is encourag- 
ing. It represents an eflort on manage- 
ment’s part to secure a hetter understand- 
ing of what is going on within its or- 
ganization and to develop higher orders 
of skill for dealing with its immediate 
and long-range problems. 

But in this connection, I would like to 
voice a special word of warning. There 
has been a tendency, in the last few 
years, to allow “human relations” to 
degenerate into a sort of “be nice to the 
guy” school of thought. Being “nice” to 
people is all well and good, but it is not 
enough. Sometimes management has to 
do things that are painful to people, and 
if its only hold on peopie consists in hav- 
ing been “nice” to them, it will not retain 
their loyalty or support for very long. 
Under such circumstances, in fact, people 
are quite likely to look around for some- 
one else who promises to be “nice” to 
them. This “be nice to people” version 
of human relations is brittle indeed. It 
will not stand up against a blow of any 
real severity, and it will be repudiated 
by people and discarded by management 
with very little ceremony. 

Any realistic science or philosophy of 


management must be _ tough-minded. 
There is a place in it for sentiment but 
not for sentimentality. It must be founded 
on fundamental Christian ideals, but like 
Christianity itself it must not mistake the 
easy life for the good life. 

We in management are greatly con- 
cerned about the preservation of “free 
enterprise” and the “American Way of 
Life.” In a real sense, uch of our prob- 
lem is this: We cannot preserve “free 
enterprise” as an economic system unless 
we adapt its fundamentals to the internal 
operation and administration of our own 
businesses. We cannot preserve “free en- 
terprise” in the market place unless we 
strengthen it in the work place. We can- 
not preserve the American way of life 
unless we extend to our business structure 
the democratic ideals we take for granted 
in our political structures. 

In the simple, agrarian society of Jef- 
ferson’s day, political freedom was 
enough because, to a large extent, politi- 
cal freedom meant economic freedom as 
well. But as economic relations have 
grown more complex, political freedom 
alone has grown more and more inade- 
quate. Political freedom as such has less 
and less bearing on the way a man makes 
his living. Political freedom is the start- 
ing point, the foundation, but political 
freedom alone is not enough in a world 
of complex social organization. Under 
modern conditions, political freedom, to 
be more than an empty phrase, must be 
enriched by economic freedom. 





Three Compelling Reasons for Union Democracy 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEn? 


Management must recognize that the§ 
ways men make their living have a pro. 
found influence on ali aspects of their 
living. Industrial experience can stimy. 
late the development of human potentials 
—or it can stultify growth and stifle the 
human spirit. Industria organization cap 
enrich and embellish individually or j 
can degrade men and women to dull and 
common levels of mediocrity. Industrial 
practice can strengthen the under-pin. 
nings of democracy—or it can riddle 
them to a hollow shell that will crumble 
at the first severe blow. 

The problem is one of management 
leadership; only in part is it a technical 
problem of organization structure or aé. 
ministrative skill. Basically, it is a moral 
and an ethical problem. Simply stated, 
our task is to work out, in practical, real. 
istic terms, the means for making in. 
dustrial society the good society. 

The challenge we are facing is no les 
than the preservation ol all the things we 
velue highest as Americans. If we can 
meet this challenge successfully, if we can 
develop ways and means for applying 
our democratic ideals more effectively 
within business itself, we will not only 
preserve our system but we can con: 
fidently expect a release of creative and 
productive energies which can be as great 
as those released by the rise of democratic 
states during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Anything less than this 
will be tragically short of our historic 
opportunity. END 





The widespread demand that unions should 
be ‘‘more democratic’’ has not always been ac- 
companied by an explicit statement of why they 
should bear any heavier obligation than other 
organizations such as churches, lodges, or other 
private groups. ... There are at least three com- 
pelling reasons why unions should have a special 
responsibility to maintain democratic standards. 

First, a union in collective bargaining acts as 
the representative of every worker within the bar- 
gaining unit. It speaks for him, makes choices of 
policies which vitally affect him, and negotiates 
a contract which binds him. His wages, his senior- 
ity, his holidays, and even his retirement are all 
governed by this contract which becomes the 
basic law of his working life. . . . The union, in 
short, is the worker’s industrial government. . . . 

Second, unions should be democratic because 
the power which they hold over the individual 


worker is largely derived from government. Labor 
relations acts such as the Wagner Act affirmative- 
ly protect the right to organize and place the 
government's stamp of approval on unionization. 
. . . Unions, in the exercise of these powers de- 
rived from government, should maintain the same 
democratic standards required of government 
itself... . 

Third, unions should be democratic because 
their principal moral justification is that they in- 
troduce an element of democracy into the gov- 
ernment of industry. They permit workers to have 
a voice in determining the conditions under which 
they shall work. This high objective of industrial 
democracy can be fulfilled only if unions which sit 
at the bargaining table are themselves demo- 
cratic . . . from Democracy in Labor Unions: A 
Report and Statement of Policy (New York: Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, 1952). 
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CLIFFORD F. HOOD, President of the United States Steel Corporation since 
January 1, 1953, has been a member of the Board of Directors and of the 
Finance Committee of that same corporation since November 25, 1952. Mr. 
Hood was the Executive vice-President in charge of Operations of the United 
States Steel Company, which was merged into the United States Steel Cor- 


poration at the beginning of 1953. 


Competitive Desire: The South's 


New Industrial Spirit 


The burgeoning industrial enterprise of the southern United States is 
representative of a nation-wide commodity indispensable to business 
expansion and commercial development: the competitive desire to work 
and win, which manifests itself in the greatest individual and team com- 
petitors in sports and economic enterprise alike. 


of such consuming public concern 

the world over during the past sev- 
eral months, as has the state of the Ameri- 
can economy. In the last dozen years, 
through war and pitifully short inter- 
ludes of precarious peace for this nation, 
the American economy has performed 
marvels of production, distribution and 
service to the American people as well as 
the world at large. 

Those who are in positions that make 
it necessary to look out over the whole 
United States and consider what has been 
taking place during the past 25 years, 
have watched the renaissance of the 
South with the greatest interest. In a 
generation of more excitement than usual 
in public affairs, and one characterized 
by a larger proportion of the temporary 
and synthetic than usual, the South never- 
theless is credited on every hand as hav- 
ing built solidly and made substantial 
progress. 

To begin, the first thing I want to do 
is to congratulate the South for the con- 
structive influence it has wielded in na- 
tional affairs during the last decade. 
When a sufficient time has elapsed for a 
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balanced interpretation of the history of 
recent hectic years, | am sure that the 
part played by Southern leaders in Con- 
gress and in community affairs in check- 
ing the socialistic invasion will be put 
forward prominently as acts of states- 
manship of vital significance to the entire 
nation. 

The fact is that the United States had 
a close call. It was taken on a long detour 
toward socialism. Although we have 
turned and now face toward private capi- 
talism, it is a long way back. While 
rising above sectional interests and emo- 
tions, the South served in an important 
way to help hold the line against social- 
ism. As a natural end result, the South 
made steady progress through its own 
very large addition to our national well 
being. 

Many, here and abroad, now seem to 
take the attitude toward the American 
economy that a theatrical agent took to- 
ward a performer who wanted to be 
booked into county fairs. 

“T climb a 100-foot ladder,” said the 
performer. “I clamp a stick of dynamite 
between my teeth. I light a flare in each 
end of the stick of dynamite. Then I dive 
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head-long into a tub of water only ten 
feet in diameter and four feet deep.” 

“Okay,” said the booking agent. “But 
what do you do for an encore?” 

Since the start of 1942, the eyes of 
America and the rest of the world have 
become accustomed to watching spec- 
tacular feats on the part of this country’s 
profit-motivated system of private capi- 
talism. Some of these spectators now 
seem to regard any performance which 
is less than sensational as a sign that our 
system has lost its vigor and vitality. 

It would be entirely out of character 
for me to pretend to the role of business 
forecaster or an economic soothsayer. 
But I resent and deplore the apparent 
effort in some quarters to talk this coun- 
try into a depression. There will be no 
depression if each of us exemplifies “in- 
dividual responsibility and dynamic 
faith.” 

By a near miracle of economic trans- 
formation, the South has shifted in the 
short space of two decades from a posi- 
tion in which agriculture was foremost 
in providing the income of the region, to 
one in which manufacturing has moved 
ahead. In doing this the South has ac- 
complished an increase in the share of the 
total income of the United States pro- 
duced in the Southeastern states from 
101% per cent in 1929 to 13.7 per cent in 
1949, or a relative gain of about one 
third. I expect that the percentage would 
be even greater if the figures could be 
brought up to 1954. To accomplish such 
an increase by itself alone was a great 
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achievement, and redounded not only to 
the benefit of the South but to the benefit 
of the entire nation. 

What the foregoing boils down to is 
clear. There are two points. One is that 
the South has exercised effective and con- 
structive leadership in national affairs. 
The other is that it has succeeded in 
large-scale upbuilding on its own ac- 
count, and thus has enormously increased 
its stake in private capitalism. 

To my mind, the very basis of this 
Southern strength is a new attitude, a new 
spirit in this section of the country, to be 
found likewise in many other parts of 
our nation. It is a vigorously competitive 
spirit. It is a spirit which can be likened 
to the quality in great individual and 
team competitors in sports that is called 
“desire.” That does not mean acquisitive 
desire, it means the desire to win, the 
desire to improve. It is the will not to 
lapse into apathy and defeatism under 
the forces of adversity. It is the spirit 
which, in the political arena, has flamed 
against the use of excessively centralized 
government, and the use of socialistic 
schemes, as blunt instruments to reduce 
everyone to a dead-level mediocrity. 

The South now has a greater stake than 
ever before in the United States as a 
whole, not only in continued support of 
the resistance to socialism, but also in 
prudent management of our national 
economy by means which will enable us 
gradually to work off our socialistic 
mortgages. Of course, it is imperative 
that we do not materially reduce our 
economic momentum. On the contrary, it 
should be sustained and increased if pos- 
sible. In the final analysis, to keep this 
country going we must keep everything 
about it growing. It is a challenge that 
presents the opportunity for a whole new 
order of leadership and especially to that 
important part of the national leadership 
represented by the South. And growth 


means, and should mean, competition. 


Vigorous Competition Is 
A Desirable Necessity 


We in United States Steel, like every 
business, South, East, North or West, are 
engulfed in an atmosphere of competi- 
tion. We know that there is more com- 
petition than ever. Competition is taking 
new forms. The vigor of competition is 
greater than ever. We in United States 
Steel could not get away from competi- 
tion even if we wanted to, and we don’t. 
Instead we wish to compete in order to 
remain virile and worthy of our task. 

This same competition is found also 
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in industrial development, among the 
different sections of the country and 
among states and municipalities within 
a single section. This, too, is in keeping 
with our system of freedom. 


Sustained Effort Helps 
New Business Growth 


Sustained effort by a city, a state or a 
region to attract new industry is an im- 
portant ingredient in a dynamic economy 
since it helps new business to emerge and 
to grow. But that alone is not enough. The 
big job is to provide the kind of eco- 
nomic and political climate that offers the 
incentive to industry to prosper and to 
grow. That requires continuous intelli- 
gent interest in political affairs by all 
business executives. That means realistic 
taxation, not punitive or discriminatory 
taxation levied for one reason or an- 
other. It means the kind of taxation that 
does not obliterate the incentive of both 
employee and employer to produce and 
earn in a steadily more fruitful way. And 
it means the election of public officials 
who are chosen at the polls because of 
their integrity and competence. This ap- 
plies with equal force to all sections of 
the nation. It has no narrow geographic 
limitations when it comes to the threats 
inherent in creeping socialism that con- 
fronts the entire nation. 

The mark of Southern progress with 
which I am best acquainted is, of course, 
the record of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division. Its official capacity at the 
start of 1954 was 3,831,000 net tons of 
ingots and steel castings—a rise of 44 
per cent since the beginning of the year 
1945. How well this bespeaks Southern 
industrial growth may be judged by the 
fact that in those same years the capacity 
of the steel industry as a whole rose by 
just a bit over 30 per cent. It is also note- 
worthy, and significant, that in the past 
year, when the production capacity of the 
American steel industry increased by a 
little under 6 per cent, that of T.C.I. rose 
by almost 11 per cent. 

I am convinced that management men 
of the South will take the initiative, and 
will increase support of political repre- 
sentatives who are working for the de- 
velopment of private capitalism rather 
than collectivism, and will continue and 
extend the industrial progress of the 
South which has made such a fine be- 
ginning. In bringing new and diversified 
enterprise to its part of the country, the 
South has shown again the competitive 
spirit which is the hallmark of Ameri- 
can progress. END 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


Growth of Business Ethics 


Business is human activity or hu- 
man conduct arising from the ex- 
change of services or commodities. 
In early social phases, business 
was undeveloped. Not until a 
primitive folk group produced 
more of a certain commodity than 
it could use did it need to ex- 
change. When that happened, 
business began to develop. This 
gave rise to barter, then a mone- 
tary system, or some other form 
of exchange. Business originates 
because of the excess product of 
industrial groups, and it is a potent 
factor in developing conditions 
under which economic subgroups 
are formed and maintained. 

The vitality of business groups 
generally depends upon the incen- 
tive of profit or the margin of 
earnings above subsistence. As 
society grew, greater opportuni- 
ties for both business expansion 
and profit grew. At the same time, 
there was in the United States a 
pioneering movement to the west, 
and concurrently, an increase in 
city life. By 1893, the United 
States’ economic structure had 
grown from a series of simple ter- 
ritorial groups, united by needs of 
self-defense and self-development, 
into a complex series of interlap- 
ping business groups united by 
strong ties of economic interde- 
pendence. The incentive of great- 
er efficiency in this movement in- 
fluenced the progress of invention 
and the development of highly 
specialized business groups to per- 
form the many business functions. 

Since custom develops very 
slowly as a result of social changes 
from family groups to nations, it 
would be reasonable to expect 
that rules of conduct would de- 
velop even more slowly in the new 
business groups which represented 
an altered folk group structure. In 
America's early days, business was 
considered outside the province of 
respectable society, and men did 
not bring into business whatever 
high rules of conduct they might 
have acquired or practiced in their 
personal lives. .. . ‘‘Ethics for Mod- 
ern Business Practice,’’ edited by 
J. Whitney Bunting. 
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JAMES J. NANCE has had a thirty-year career aimed at industrial manage- 
ment, rising to executive level through marketing channels. At 52, Mr. Nance 
is in his second year as president of Packard Motor Car Company, nucleus of 
a revitalization program designed to bring his firm into vigorous competition 
for leadership in the automobile industry. His previous service for such firms 
as General motors, and Hotpoint well fit him for this challenge. 





Rebuilding Distribution ls One Of 
Management's Big Modern Problems 


The rehabilitation of distribution must be accomplished, says this author, 
in today’s difficult era, when the consumer is challenging prices. This 
means that modern management must achieve efficiencies at the same 
time it rebuilds this important area of business. Distribution cannot, he 
emphasizes, be rebuilt on a foundation of government orders. 


T IS not news that the competition in 
business today is rougher than any- 
thing experienced since 1940. This 

is true of every business. It is very plain 
that management has reached one of 
those major economic turning points 
which occur only once or twice in every 
business generation. 

All of us know why. Since 1941 the 
whole emphasis in American business 
has been on production because of war 
and the threat of war. First America 
had to build for World War II, then for 
five years we produced and expanded as 
fast as we knew how in order to meet 
the accumulated postwar demand. This 
demand had scarcely been satisfied when 
the Korean war required a new wave of 
expansion to create a dual economy to 
support both civilian and military needs. 

As a result of these thirteen years of 
expansion, mostly at breakneck speed, 
we have plant capacity in this country 
today capable of producing military 
goods at the rate of $50 billion annual- 
ly, and civilian goods and services at a 
rate of $325 billion annually. At this 
level of production we employ some 62 
million people at record high wages, not 


only in dollars but in real purchasing 
power. 

That is the measure of American in- 
dustry’s production capability. Right 
now we are in the process of trying to 
adjust to it. Some five months ago the 
automobile industry, which was the last 
producer of consumer goods to be re- 
leased from government controls, filled 
its pipelines. Since then the steel indus- 
try has caught up. I am happy to be able 
to report to you that we now have steel 
salesmen—including vice presidents— 
calling on us asking for orders. That 
is a real switch. 

Meanwhile defense buying has leveled 
off and is being reduced moderately. The 
general pace of the economy has slipped 
somewhat from the peaks reached in the 
boom, but it is still on a high plateau 
in terms of production, consumption, in- 
come, savings and just about every other 
yardstick. I believe we can keep it on a 
plane. We can only do so, however, by 
creating demand. 

We operate today in a selling econ- 
omy. I use that term to differentiate be- 
tween two more commonly described 
markets: a “sellers’ market” and a “buy- 
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ers’ market.” In a sellers’ market, pur- 
chasing power is in excess of production. 
In a buyers’ market the opposite is true, 
capacity to produce exceeds purchasing 
power. Ina selling or salesman’s market 
we have both production and purchasing 
power in approximate balance at a high 
level. That is where we stand now. 

So, gentlemen, American business has 
completed a cycle—from scarcity to 
abundance — from 1941 to the fall of 
1953. That was the longest sellers’ mar- 
ket in the history of America! Now it’s 
ended. The period of adjustment has 
arrived. 

Specifically, what is this adjustment 
going to mean to each business and each 
business man? First, I think it calls for 
a decision as to attitude. Do we want to 
stay in the game or do we want to take 
our chips and quit? Do we want merely 
to go along, not getting out but doing 
just enough, risking just enough, work- 
ing just enough, to get by? Or do we 
want to put everything we’ve got into 
the deal and fight and work to grow and 
prosper and thereby contribute to a 
growing and prosperous economy? 

Consciously or otherwise, every busi- 
ness man is going to choose one of those 
three courses. As I see it, 1954 will prove 
to be the year of decision for each of us 
as to what we are going to do to adjust 
to the first big and lasting change in the 
business climate in 13 years. 

Some business men may think that 
there are greener pastures across the 
fence. This is a perfectly natural illusion 
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as competitive pressures tighten within 
each individual industry. It is, however, 
an illusion. The squeeze is on every- 
where. There isn’t an industry left that 
can be classed as a soft touch. Competi- 
tion is universally hot. 

However, the vast majority of busi- 
ness men are taking the adjustment we 
are entering very realistically. A com- 
parative handful are considering draw- 
ing down their chips rather than face 
stiff competition, or are planning in 
terms of extreme caution with the idea 
of being as much on the sidelines as pos- 
sible for a duration of the adjustment. 
Except for this handful, everyone in 
management to whom I have talked is 
planning aggressive action to stimulate 
his own market and to get a larger share 
of the total business. I have found no 
prophets of doom. There may be some 
in Washington. You would know that 
better than I. But among businessmen 
in the key industrial and trade centers 
I have visited the feeling is one of con- 
fidence that the adjustment will not be 
severe and will, in fact, be constructive. 

To me this is significant. I believe that 
in a free economy the opinion of the 
majority will of itself have a great deal 
to do with controlling the future. 

It is generally recognized, of course, 
that the correction will not affect all in- 
dustries and all companies equally. Some 
industries and some areas which have 
been heavily dependent upon defense 
business, and some lines which depend 
upon market segments most favored by 
war conditions will feel the adjustment 
most severely. Naturally, this is not a 
pleasant prospect for them. But broadly 
it seems to be accepted as the expected 
and welcome result of a more favorable 
situation in the country’s defense and 
international positions. 


Plenty of Important 
Business Problems Remain 


Let me say, however, that it is also 
universally recognized that business has 
some knotty problems to solve. Chief 
among these is the problem of rebuild- 
ing our marketing strength, which was 
so badly sapped by the 13-year sellers’ 
market. 

What happened in the automobile in- 
dustry in the last four or five months of 
1953 is to me a classic example of this 
problem. Many people asked me at that 
time what was wrong. My answer was 
“nothing except that our distribution 
system was not ready when controls were 
taken off and the industry’s tremendously 
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expanded production was turned loose.” 
The result was what appeared to be gen- 
eral disorganization of the automobile 
market. We had overloading, overtrad- 
ing, discounting and just about every 
other substitute for marketing. All of the 
old forms of razzle-dazzle were brought 
out of the closet and dusted off and some 
new ones were added. There actually was 
a one-cent sale in the automobile busi- 
ness, something usually limited to drug- 
store marketing. 


Automobiles Had Sellers’ 
Market Until 1953 


What happened shouldn’t have been 
a great surprise to anyone, however. We 
knew that until July or August 1953, the 
automobile industry had not had to sell 
its production for 13 years. In that time 
its marketing skills went to pot. New 
salesmen weren’t trained to sell against 
real competition. Old-line sales managers 
passed out of the picture or became soft. 
Replacements were not developed. They 
weren't needed. Many dealers had come 
into the business since World War II. 
They had the asset of youth but they 
lacked the competitive experience to en- 
able them to move the volume their 
factories can produce. Many did not and 
still do not have as much capital as they 
need. High postwar taxes have prevented 
them from accumulating it in the lush 
years when they normally would have. 
Many older dealers did not want to pitch 
as they did before the war. They had 
the capital but not the will. 

I have cited the auto industry’s experi- 
ence because it is the one with which I 
am most intimately familiar. It is not, 
however, the exception. Rather it is typi- 
cal of the marketing struture of Ameri- 
can business today. 

This may seem like a pessimistic state- 
ment. I see nothing in the situation, how- 
ever, that a little time and a lot of work 
won't cure. When World War II came 
on production wasn’t ready. We went 
through 18 months of painful adjust- 
ment before war material really began 
to roll from our factories. But produc- 
tion people, when given the job back in 
1941, didn’t quit and they didn’t cry. 
They adopted the attitude that nothing 
was impossible. Valuable machinery was 
moved out into the yard to clear factory 
floors. Men worked around the clock and 
no problem was too big. New methods 
and new tools were improvised on pre- 
viously unheard-of schedules. 

As you and I know, all factories didn’t 
make production goals—they didn’t all 
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fly the Army and Navy “E” for ex. 
cellence. But the majority came through, 
And many businesses which were then 
new or small came to greatness as a 
result of their experience. 

We are entering that kind of adjust. 
ment in distribution right now. This 
means much more emphasis on every 
phase of marketing from research on 
through to sales training. 

It is my personal conviction that the 
greatest progress can be made in the 
shortest length of time in rebuilding sell- 
ing strength at the retail or dealer level. 
I do not say this because I am at the 
manufacturing end of the marketing 
process. I say it because in the last 
analysis the only sale that counts is the 
one made to the ultimate consumer. This 
is the retail sale and it is almost in- 
variably made by one person selling an- 
other through personal contact. Manu- 
facturers have an important responsi- 
bility for providing training assistance, 
product information and _ promotional 
assistance. But the actual accomplish- 
ment of the job of improving retail sell- 
ing rests with retail management. 


Can Demand 
Be Created? 


I am among those who believe that 
demand can be and is created for all 
types of goods above those needed for 
subsistence. It is the rare product, in- 
deed, which, when new, meets any spon- 
taneous demand. From the vantage point 
of 1954 we talk, and rather complacently 
too, about the revolution in the Ameri- 
can standard of living since the turn of 
the century. Anyone of even early mid- 
dle age has seen the automobile progress 
from a toy of the rich sportsman to a 
transportation necessity for almost 90 
per cent of the families of the country. 
He has seen the vacuum cleaner, the 
washing machine, refrigerator, radio, 
and television pass from the curio stage 
to essentials of daily living. He has seen 
the cracker barrel replaced by the air- 
tight cellophane packaged product and 
the cracker barrel’s ancient companion, 
the pot-bellied stove, replaced by central 
heating, which itself is on its way to be- 
ing supplemented by year-round air- 
conditioning. 

Such progress did not come about 
merely because someone devised and 
learned how to produce something. De- 
mand had to be created by salesmanship 
for practically every product associated 
with progress which you can name. 
Whether this is due to human inertia, 
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skepticism about new things, or con- 
servatism, I do not know. I only know 
that progress has had to be sold. 

This applies equally to selling replace- 
ments for established products. Shall a 
man drive his automobile one year, 
three years, or five? For most car owners 
the answer depends on an auto salesman. 
If he can create dissatisfaction with the 
old, he can make a sale. In our industry 
this process, when successfully carried 
out, works its way down through the 
used car market and in the end every 
auto owner has been upgraded. Each 
enjoys the use of a better car than he 
otherwise would have. 

Price is a tool in this process. It is, 
however, only a tool, and a limited one 
at that. Before price becomes a factor in 
any sale a buyer must be made to desire 
something. If the desire is not there a 
sale can’t be consummated no matter 
how strong an appeal is made to the 
bargain instinct. Moreover, a sale made 
at a price that does not return a legiti- 
mate profit not only hurts the business 
making the deal but everyone else in the 
industry. I mentioned a few minutes ago 
the soaped windows and one-cent sale 
which marked automobile retailing last 
fall. Already since the first of the year 
we have seen a return to sanity on this 
score. Automobile dealers are quickly 
improving their selling. It did not take 
long to re-prove the old principle that 
fire-sale methods, although they may 


temporarily move merchandise, are 
simply the short route to business 
suicide. 


Selling Is Not 
A Form of Service 


I have gone to considerable length on 
the subject of selling actually creating 
demand because there are still too many 
people who believe that selling is at best 
a sort of a service which brings together 
existing demand with production. In my 
opinion that attitude is a holdover from 
the handicraft days when shortages were 
chronic and it was literally impossible 
with the production abilities of the day 
to produce enough to satisfy even the 
minimum human needs. The develop- 
ment of mass production changed that 
picture completely. It made necessary 
development of the art of mass distribu- 
tion. The two—mass production and 
mass distribution—are as inseparable as 
Siamese twins, and both depend upon 
demand creation. 

Today we know we have the largest 
and most efficient physical plant for the 


production of goods in this nation’s his- 
tory. According to government statistics 
and surveys the American consumer is 
in an extremely strong financial condi- 
tion. The two can only be brought to- 
gether by distribution, the conveyor belt 
between production and consumption. 
After 13 years of disuse this is the one 
great weakness in our picture. The newer 
generation of businessmen must learn 
the arts of distribution, and the older 
generation must relearn them. New 
salesmen must be recruited and trained. 
The social and financial status of selling 
as a profession will have to be raised. 


Retail Aspects Are 
Prime Factors 


I realize, of course, that much needs 
to be done to improve our distribution 
strength at every level of business. If I 
have seemed to concentrate on the re- 
tail aspects of the problem it is only be- 
cause they are so important. Through 
research we need to learn much more 
about what motivates buying and how to 
influence peoples attitudes and actions. 
We must improve the quality and force- 
fulness of our advertising and the appeal 
of our products within the limits that 
costs will permit. 

Rehabilitation of distribution now 
must be accomplished just at a time 
when the consumer is challenging prices. 
This means that management will have 
to achieve efficiencies at the same time 
we are rebuilding. In other words, dis- 
tribution cannot be rebuilt on a founda- 
tion of government orders the way much 
of our plant capacity has been built in 
recent years. The job must be done un- 
der the pressures of competition by hard 
work and ingenuity. 

This is not an easy task but it is far 
from insurmountable. I am sure that it 
will be accomplished and in good time. 
Production was not found wanting in 
World War II and immediately after Ko- 
rea. Distribution will not long be found 
wanting now that the economy is free, 
supplies are abundant, and there is both 
need and opportunity for initiative, 
imagination and energy in selling. 

You may think that I am oversimplify- 
ing a complex economic equation. There 
are, of course, many factors other than 
selling to be considered. But we are sur- 
rounded by all kinds of evidence and 
statistics showing that the economic 
position of the American consumer is 
very strong. We have not had speculative 
excesses in real estate and securities as 


we had in the 1920’s. We have not had 


a reckless over-extension of credit either 
to business or consumers. The over all 
economic picture is being buttressed by 
the tax reduction for individuals which 
has just gone into effect and by a marked 
easing of the credit stringency which 
made itself felt at the peak of the boom 
last spring. 

There is one more business sentiment . 
which I believe in the present situation 
is highly significant. There seems to be 
a general approval of the new direction 
taken by the federal government in the 
last year. There seems to be confidence 
that progress is being made in solving 
the many momentous problems which 
the country faces and which only govern- 
ment can deal with. The feeling is that 
Washington is doing its utmost to create 
a climate in which private enterprise can 
work out the economic adjustment oc- 
casioned by the checking of inflation and 
the end to a steadily rising volume of 
war business. 


Adjustment Expected 
By 1955 


It is my opinion that by the time 1955 
arrives that this adjustment will have 
been largely completed. Business man- 
agement will have met the challenge of 
rebuilding its distribution forces and the 
present imbalance between distribution 
and production will have been corrected. 
Over the longer range, the productive 
capacity we have created, great as it is, 
may prove low rather than high. The 
explosive population growth which has 
been in progress since 1940, and which 
is gaining rather than lessening, has 
tremendous economic implications. Our 
population recently passed the 160 mil- 
lion mark and projections of the Census 
Bureau indicate there will be 176 million 
people and six to seven million more 
families in the United States by 1960. 
If we are even to maintain our present 
standard of living this growth alone will 
call for more of everything—food, 
homes, schools, automobiles, roads, any- 
thing you care to name. The American 
people not only aspire to much more 
than mere maintenance of today’s stand- 
ard of living, they are counting on our 
American economy to provide it. So 
management must turn its undivided at- 
tention to the immediate challenge—the 
exciting job of recruiting dynamic dis- 
tribution in America. Our opportunity 
has never been greater. Let’s accept the 
challenge with faith and confidence in 
ourselves, and in our free economic 
system. END 
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CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW, Executive vice-President of the International Harvester 
Company, entered the organization in 1914. In 1920 he was appointed general 
auditor, in 1927 advanced to assistant comptroller, and in 1936 to the comptrol- 
lership. He was appointed vice-President as well in 1943, and Executive vice- 
President in 1952. Mr. Jarchow has been a member of Harvester's Board of Di- 
rectors since 1947, as well as the boards of several major American corpora- 
tions. He is also associated with a number of business and professional societies. 


How A Manufacturing Company 


Reorganized Its Management Setup 


Every growing company faces a time when future existence may depend 
upon management's ability to reorganize. Many a successful company, 
large and small, needs to know just how a good modern organization is 
set up. This author took actual part in a complete redistribution of man- 
agement authority in one of the great American corporations; his learn- 
ing is of immense value to both middle and top management. 


CORPORATION is a fictitious person, 

but nevertheless a living, moving 

organism. Like any other living 
thing, it is difficult to outline its status 
at any particular moment without giving 
an air of finality to the description, a 
finality which does not exist. 

This is a familiar situation to all of us 
in accounting. The balance sheet at the 
end of the fiscal year is true only for the 
few moments which follow the close of 
business on that day. By the following 
morning nearly everything is changed. 
This is true of almost any other picture 
we attempt to draw of the activities of a 
corporation, in words or in figures. 

I make this disclaimer at the outset. I 
will give, to illustrate, some of our ex- 
periences in recasting the organizational 
structure of International Harvester 
Company during the last ten years. What 
exists at this moment is only an interim 
statement—a trial balance. It is not final, 
and cannot be. 

Briefly, this is the type of organization 
the company had ten years ago. 

International Harvester was a func- 
tional organization, the normal frame- 
work of the small or medium-sized cor- 
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poration, and the form in which we had 
grown up. Our sales in the 1943 fiscal 
year amounted to $459 million and we 
had about 59,000 employes. 

We had a president, two officers of 
general authority, entitled first vice presi- 
dent and second vice president, the latter 
having charge of sales, and eight vice 
presidents and a secretary. All reported 
directly to the president. 

The responsibilities of the eight vice 
presidents were these: 

One (1) had law, one (2) directed 
steel, mining and other raw materials 
operations. One (3) was in charge of 
engineering. One (4) was in charge of 
the treasury. One (5) was the comptrol- 
ler. One (6) supervised purchasing and 
traffic; another (7) had charge of for- 
eign sales; and the last one (8) had 
charge of manufacturing. 

Their burdens were heavy. They were 
not only policy-makers but they were re- 
sponsible for operations. Take the manu- 
facturing vice president. He was directly 
responsible for the production of every 
Harvester product, whether made in this 
country by the parent company or manu- 
factured abroad by « subsidiary com- 


by Christian E. Jarchow, 
Executive vice-President, 
International Harvester Company 


pany. He also was responsible for labor 
relations, personnel, and the design and 
construction of all manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

The subject of possible reorganization 
and decentralization had been under dis- 
cussion for a considerable time. Simul- 
taneously, we had at work a post-war 
planning committee which was consider- 
ing future products, future plant sites and 
many other matters, all connected with 
growth and expansion of the business. 

The more we discussed these matters, 
the plainer it became that we would need 
major changes in organization, if we 
were to carry out successfully the plans 
we were making. The size to which the 
company had grown imposed a heavy 
burden on its executive group. We knew 
we were about to grow, and to do it rapid- 
ly. We knew we would have even greater 
variety in our lines of product. More- 
over, we were at that time at war, and 
were responsible for the completion of 
many war contracts; all of which in- 
creased the complexity of our business. 

We had previously discussed the 
possibility of meeting these problems 
through a divisional type of organiza- 
tion, with sharper separation between 
line and staff responsibilities. We now 
agreed to attempt to follow that route. 

There were three major reasons for 
undertaking the divisionalization of the 
company: 

First: to reduce the number of burdens 
our officers and top executives had to 
carry; to move the process of making 
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oper::ting decisions further down the line 
of command; closer to the point where 
operations were actually carried on. 

Second: we were conscious that be- 
cause of sheer size, a certain lack of co- 
ordination had begun to appear. Men in 
different functions, who should have 
worked closely together, were being 
forced apart. So we were interested in 
improving coordination of functions. 

Third: we knew that we were going to 
need more executives of tested ability and 
broad knowledge. We believed the di- 
visional form of organization, by placing 
more men in positions of sizable respon- 
sibility, would yield an increased num- 
ber of skilled executives. 

Those were our objectives when we 
set out to create the operating divisions. 
Now we needed to understand each other. 

What is a division, as we use the term? 
A Harvester division is a group of peo- 
ple, trained in different functions, who 
work together as a team to design and 
manufacture, and in some cases also to 
sell, a particular line of products. The 
division is built around a product line. 
Depending on whether or not they had a 
sales function, we classified ditisions as 
complete or partial divisions. 

We had a problem in relating divi- 
sional organization for engineering and 
production to our selling activities. We 
had a great variety of products but we 
sold most of them through a single dealer 
organization. A dealer might have our 
motor truck contract, our farm equip- 
ment contract, our twine contract, our 
industrial power contract. Usually, he 
had more than one. Since we planned on 
adding a refrigeration line, it was evi- 
dent that each division could not have 
its own selling function without reducing 
our dealers to a state of complete be- 
wilderment. So we recognized at the out- 
set that most of our divisions would have 
to market their products in the United 
States through a common selling or- 
ganization. 


Ten Major Divisions 
Set Up in 1943 


We established during the years 1943 
and 1944 ten major operating units or 
divisions which were as follows: 

. Motor Truck Division 

. Farm Tractor Division 

. Farm Implement Division 

. Industrial Power Division 

. Fiber and Twine Division 

. Steel Division 

. Refrigeration Division 

. General Sales Department 


No 
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9. Canadian Operations 

10. Foreign Operations 

We began divisionalization in Decem- 
ber, 1943, when we announced the crea- 
tion of the Motor Truck Division as a 
complete division. We could include the 
selling function here because we our- 
selves had extensive retail operations, 
and because we did have several thou- 
sand dealers with only motor truck con- 
tracts, as well as dealers who combined 
motor truck retailing with our other 
contracts. 


Five Divisions Added 
To Original Ten 


Within a short time (little more than 
two months) we established five more 
divisions. These were: Farm Tractor Di- 
visions, Farm Implement, Industrial 
Power, Fiber and Twine, and the Steel 
Division. 

Of these, Steel and Industrial Power 
had their own sales departments. The 
Steel Division was already in existence 
and presented no dealer problem. We 
had been making steel and related prod- 
ucts not only for our own use but for the 
open market. Industrial Power’s basic 
selling setup was the industrial power 
distributor, covering a state or several 
states; a much larger and different sort 
of business from that of our usual dealer. 

The other divisions, Farm Tractor, 
Farm Implement and Fiber and Twine, 
were primarily engineering and manu- 
facturing organizations. They sold their 
products to our General Sales Depart- 
ment which was a separate division, buy- 
ing from the manufacturing divisions 
and selling to dealers (a wholesale dis- 
tributing organization). 

A typical division, from a manage- 
ment standpoint, consisted of a general 
manager at the head of the division, sev- 
eral managers of functions—manufac- 
turing, engineering, supply and inven- 
tory, a divisional comptroller and— 
where there was a sales department with- 
in the division—a sales manager. 

The rank of general manager of a divi- 
sion was immediately below that of an 
officer of the company. The head of a 
division may also be, or may become, 
a vice president, but the basic idea is that 
a division is headed by a general man- 
ager. 

At the same time, and for the same 
reasons that we were forming these first 
six divisions and creating the General 
Sales Department, we also placed our 
Canadian subsidiary company on a high- 
ly autonomous basis. 


While these things were happening on 
the operating side of the business, equal- 
ly far-reaching changes were being made 
on the staff side. We tried to bring about 
a separation between line and staff func- 
tions as well as to re-group some of the 
staff activities in a better way. 

First, we created a vice presidency 
which we called Merchandising Services 
and placed under it all the activities re- 
lated to sales, other than direct selling 
itself. We combined product advertising, 
sales promotion, market analysis and 
other things into what we called the Con- 
sumer Relations Department. We took 
jurisdiction over dealer contracts and the 
setting of prices from under the sales 
function, and formed the Price and Con- 
tract Department. We formed a new 
function called the Sales Operations Re- 
search Department to study all the phys- 
ical questions of merchandising and 
sales outlet locations. We added the ex- 
isting Credit and Collection Department. 
Those four things became known collec- 
tively as Merchandising Services. 


Supply and Inventory 
Unit Established 


We also created a vice presidency 
called Supply-and-Inventory. It was the 
function of Supply and Inventory to 
make estimates of demand for our prod- 
ucts, to place manufacturing orders on 
the divisions, to coordinate the control 
of inventories of raw materials and work 
in process, and (after manufacturing was 
completed) to control the inventories of 
finished machines and parts until they 
reached the hands of dealers or ultimate 
users. 

These two functions, Merchandising 
Services and Supply-and-Inventory, were 
the principal new staff groupings. In ad- 
dition to them, we continued with such 
staff functions as engineering, manufac- 
turing, purchasing and traffic, law, treas- 
ury, accounting, public relations, and the 
secretary's office. We continued these, 
but with a difference. 

The vice president of engineering was 
no longer responsible directly for the de- 
sign of products. (That was the duty of 
divisional engineering.) He became a 
staff officer and was responsible for en- 
gineering policy and was available for 
advice and consultation to the divisional 
groups as well as for refereeing any dis- 
putes that might arise among them. This 
was also true of the duties of the manu- 
facturing vice president who added to 
these duties the new function of manu- 
facturing research. 
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That is where we stood in February of 
1944. It will be obvious that we had bit- 
ten off a good deal in a short time. But 
we were not yet finished. In July, 1944, 
we formed the Refrigeration Division, 
which was not only a new organization 
but substantially a new line of products, 
except for some milk and beverage cool- 
ers we had made before the war. 

At the same time we also relieved the 
manufacturing vice-president of his re- 
sponsibilities for labor relations and per- 
sonnel functions and created a new vice 
presidency, that of Industrial Relations. 
As a part of this, divisional managers of 
industrial relations were also created. 

In August, 1944, the vice-President in 
Charge of Foreign Sales was changed in 
responsibilities and became the vice- 
President in charge of Foreign Opera- 
tions. Now he was charged not only with 
selling overseas, but with all the other 
functions involved, manufacturing, en- 
gineering, finance, and so forth. For these 
purposes, he was given a staff somewhat 
similar to a divisional staff, except that it 
included not merely the operating but 
also the staff functions. He and his group 
now serve the foreign subsidiaries (ex- 
cept the Canada Company) in exactly 
the same way that the Chicago general 
management serves the. operating divi- 
sions of the parent company. 

The establishment of Foreign Opera- 
tions completed the organization of the 
ten operating units or divisions. All of 
these are still functioning today as 
planned. 


Two Problems Arise 
In Reorganization 


Two things will be immediately ob- 
vious: two central problems in getting 
this new organization to work most ef- 
fectively. 

The first was the problem of high com- 
mand. In taking the load of operations 
off our vice-presidents we had achieved 
a part of our purpose. We had made staff 
officials of many of them. At the same 
time we had increased the burden on the 
president. All the officers and the new 
general managers reported directly to 
him. In December, 1943, 11 officers re- 
ported to the president. Two years later, 
17 officers, 4 general managers, and the 
director of public relations (a total of 
22 top officials) reported directly to the 
president. His span of control was 
strained to the breaking point. 

Part of this same problem of high 
command was communication and co- 
ordination as it affected the principal 
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management group. We had succeeded 
in coordinating the functions from the di- 
visional level down. It was by no means 
certain that we had coordinated the ex- 
panded group of officials from general 
managers up, except that the president 
might now know what they were doing. 

The second question was the problem 
of powers and duties of a divisional gen- 
eral manager, the powers and functions 
of the staff departments, and the relation- 
ship between line and _ staff people. 
Among this large group of new officials, 
who could give orders to whom, and on 
what topics? 

First the problem of high command. 


Communications To 
President Simplified 


When the divisions were established, 
too many individuals were reporting to 
the president. In about two years, it was 
evident that action was needed, which 
involved a recasting of the top manage- 
ment structure. 

The old positions of first vice-president 
and second vice-president were abolished. 
Three executive vice presidents were ap- 
pointed. Their duty was to assist the 
president in the management of the busi- 
ness in such matters as might be assigned 
to them by the president. One of them 
was designated to perform the duties of 
the president in his absence. 

As the executive vice-presidencies exist 
today, the men who occupy them usually 
have quite different backgrounds. The 
senior among us came up through sales 
and was once head of the Motor Truck 
Division. By designation of the president, 
the vice president of Merchandising Serv- 
ices and the vice president of General 
Sales now report to this executive vice- 
president. He also is a court of review for 
all sales problems that may arise in the 
Motor Truck or Industrial Power sales 
departments. In addition, he is the point 
of contact for the Canada Company. 

The next executive vice-president was 
trained as an engineer. He once served 
as managing director of the Australian 
subsidiary, was later head of the Farm 
Implement Division and vice president 
of Foreign Operations. Today, the vice- 
presidents of Engineering and Manufac- 
turing report to him as do the heads of 
the Steel and Fiber and Twine Divisions, 
and he is a control point for all manu- 
facturing and engineering problems aris- 
ing in or between the divisions. 

The third executive vice-president is 
an accountant by training, formerly vice- 
president and comptroller. To him now 
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report the present comptroller, the vice. 
president of Supply and Inventory, and 
the vice president of Purchasing and 
Traffic. 

Meanwhile, we had adopted another 
device as an aid in the problem of co. 
ordination and control. This we call the 
Operations Review Committee. 

In essence, it was originally supposed 
to be concerned with reviewing the per- 
formance of the ten operating units with 
respect to the financial conduct of their 
affairs, profit planning and return on in- 
vestment, inventory control, prices of our 
products as compared with competitors’, 
cost and expense ratios, receivables, and 
other related matters. It was to conduct 
such review four times a year for each 
division. 

The original personnel of the commit- 
tee consisted of the senior executive vice- 
president as chairman; the comptroller; 
the executive vice-president concerned 
with manufacturing and engineering 
problems; the vice-president and treas- 
urer; the vice-president of merchandis- 
ing services, and a retired vice-president 
and treasurer who continues in the man- 
agement with the title of senior con- 
sultant. 


Review Committee Screens 
Divisional Functions 


The work of the Operations Review 
Committee was to screen the activities 
of the divisions from a standpoint of 
financial control and earnings, and to re- 
port to the president. 

As it developed, the committee’s nature 
and function was modified at every point. 
To catalog the changes from the original 
concept: 

Its personnel has been enlarged to in- 
clude all three of the executive vice-presi- 
dents; the vice president and general 
counsel; the vice-president of Supply and 
Inventory; and the vice-presidents of En- 
gineering and Manufacturing, in addi- 
tion to those previously named. 

Its function has grown beyond the 
financial sphere to include a wider re- 
view of actual operating problems and 
policies of the divisions. 

Because its work has become broader 
in scope, more time for preparation and 
meeting has been required, and the 
periodicity of the reviews was altered 
from quarterly to three times yearly, and 
most recently, to twice yearly. 

Finally, its work has been of such in- 
terest to the president that, rather than 
await reports from the committee, the 
president himself attends all sessions. 
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The virtue of this committee is that it 
brings the attention of the top manage- 
ment into concentrated focus on the af- 
fairs of each division at regular intervals 
and thus helps to give unified direction 
to divisional planning and operations. 


How Much Power To 
Divisional Manager? 


Now for the question of how much 
autonomy should reside in a general man- 
ager of a division and what powers and 
duties were to be withheld from him. 

This problem was determined by the 
day-to-day development of a pattern of 
accepted conduct. It was affected to some 
degree by the personalities and tempera- 
ments of individuals. 

The problem could not be solved by 
words, nevertheless, the idea we started 
with ran like this. A general manager 
was autonomous in managing the affairs 
of his division, but always within the 
framework of general Company policies 
laid down by the president and staff 
officers. 

Somewhat like the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States who pro- 
vided that the powers not delegated to 
the central government were reserved to 
the states, we took the general position 
that a divisional manager had all powers 
not specifically reserved to the staff or 
general managements. 

Some of the important powers reserved 
were: 

The power to control divisional ex- 
pansion. This is exercised through con- 
trol of the purse strings of the company 
by the appropriation procedure. Any ap- 
propriation request for capital expendi- 
tures of more than $10,000 must be ap- 
proved by general management; major 
programs must be approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

The power to control the level of pro- 
duction. This is exercised by staff people 
working under the vice-president of Sup- 
ply and Inventory who initiate manufac- 
turing orders and revise them from time 
to time. 

The power to make purchase contracts 
for basic raw materials like coal, or 
major components such as rubber tires, 
transmissions, axles; things which are 
used by several divisions and which can 
be handled more effectively by central 
purchasing. 

The power to set prices and terms for 
the sale of products and the power to set 
policies for the distribution of the com- 
pany’s products. General management 
reserves the power to approve or dis- 


approve selling expense budgets and 
through this control sets limits on the 
amounts to be spent for advertising, sales 
promotion, etc. 

The power to set basic labor and per- 
sonnel policies. This is exercised by the 
vice-president of Industrial Relations 
who through his staff assistants negoti- 
ates major labor contracts with unions 
which represent more than one group of 
Harvester employes, and also administers 
company-wide wage and salary policies 
and rate ranges. 

The power to set accounting policies 
and procedures. This is exercised by the 
comptroller and his assistant. Its pur- 
pose is to make certain that proper con- 
trols are enforced for the safeguarding 
of the company’s assets and also to make 
certain that divisional results, when com- 
bined into totals for the company, will 
satisfy the requirements of reporting to 
the company’s stockholders and _ to 
various government agencies. This in- 
cludes, of course, income-tax figures com- 
piled for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The appropriation control procedures 
also establish controls over the introduc- 
tion of new products since this would 
normally require new capital investment. 
They also permit control of the extent 
to which components of the Company’s 
products shall be manufactured within 
the Company’s plants or purchased from 
outside sources. 


Policy Determination Left 
To Central Management 


In most instances, the powers reserved 
for the central management were those 
which involved the determination of 
policy or the adoption of procedures in 
matters which would affect the entire 
company rather than just one of the 
divisions. 

The personalities of the people and 
the nature of the problems enter into the 
degree of autonomy. Some of our divi- 
sions have greater freedom than others, 
either because circumstances have led to 
that result, or because they have taken 
the ball and run with it. 

Ours was for many years a company 
organized by functions. It is natural that 
we have staff departments which still 
wish to issue orders rather than give ad- 
vice to operating people. Our staff de- 
partments as a group are much older, 
more certain of their areas of activity, 
thar our divisions. It is also natural that 
some division heads may be less force- 
ful than they perhaps ought to be in deal- 
ing with staff officials. 


The higher management were ll 
raised in a company where the function 
of such men was to make the decisions. 
It may be true that we are prone to re- 
ceive and decide questions which we 
should push back to the divisional peo- 
ple or to other executives down the line. 

But we haven’t always had time to stop 
and review because our company keeps 
growing and changing. To note just a few. 
of these things that have happened since 
1946, when I dropped my chronological 
record of changes, here are some of the 
high points: 


350 Million Spent 
On Expansion 


We have bought or built, tooled and 
brought into operation, four large new 
manufacturing plants and two smaller 
ones; a manufacturing research opera- 
tion; a large new motor truck engineer- 
ing facility; 11 service parts depots in 
various areas of the country, and a num- 
ber of other facilities. We have spent 
about 350 million dollars on capital 
expansion. 

Concurrently, we have acquired two 
domestic subsidiary manufacturing com- 
panies—the Metropolitan Body Com- 
pany, making motor truck bodies; and 
the Frank G. Hough Company, making a 
line of earth-moving and materials han- 
dling equipment. 

We have devised and put in operation 
new staff functions such as Education 
and Training, Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tration, and the Standards and Methods 
Department. 

We have created an important sub- 
sidiary, International Harvester Credit 
Corporation, to finance notes from our 
dealers and from users of our products. 

We have added new products and re- 
designed many of our older products. 

So we have been busy and great 
changes have taken place. 

For our 1953 fiscal year, which ended 
October 31st, we had total sales of $1 
billion 260 million, as against the $459 
million of 1943. We had approximately 
90,000 employes as compared with 59,- 
000 of 1943. Our total number of share 
owners had risen in the same period from 
about 37,000 to about 84,000; our equity 
capital invested from $448 million to 
$705 million. 

We do not see how we could have met 
the challenge of growth under our old 
form of corporate organization, and we 
therefore believe that divisionalization 
has been good for us and has been, on 
net balance, a success. END 
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Non-Financial Incentives: 
A Management Motivation Analysis 


This article won for its author the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment’s coveted Industrial Incentives Award for 1954. It is a searching 
delineation of one of management’s often neglected and important 


areas. In a time when all management is divided between the separate * 


pulls of budget considerations and productivity problems, this article 
gives a thought-provoking description of a potent management force 


T Is the viewpoint of this article that 

1. The work situation presents a 

great many opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of non-financial incentives. 

2. The proper utilization of incentives 
results in higher morale on the part of 
the worker and also greater productivity. 

3. Vigorous action on the part of 
management to apply these incentives 
will help to maintain management in 
the leadership role. 

4. Non-financial motivation depends 
on the joint functioning of dominance 
and submission urges. 

These viewpoints have crystalized 
from 34 years of intimate contact with 
employee relations. The first 19 of those 
34 years were spent in personnel de- 
partment activities; the last 15 have 
been spent as a consultant in human re- 
lationships in industry. 

The theses here presented did not 
spring to life suddenly but rather have 
been evolved through painful trial and 
error, through observation, through 
analysis and statistical research. Some 
of them have been presented to the writ- 
er in interviews with employees either 
seeking opportunity or disappointed 
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that opportunity had failed to come; and 
in interviews with employees and others 
seeking vocational guidance. Some have 
come as a result of attitude surveys in 
small and in large companies, covering 
several decades in all parts of the coun- 
try and in many varied types of com- 
mercial and industrial organizations. 
Some parts of these four viewpoints are 
by-products of conducting searches for 
talent, again over a long period of time 
in many types of companies. 

Employee motivation depends upon 
two inherent principles: 

1. Some people want to dominate 
most situations. 

2. Most people want to dominate oc- 
casionally, but are content to be un- 
dominant in most situations. 

These two principles imply that a 
person can get satisfaction from asser- 
tion of his own dominance, or from sub- 
mission to the leadership (dominance) 
of someone else. Likewise he can get 
dissatisfaction from failure to display 
some desired dominance or from failure 
to receive proper leadership. Here are 
the possibilities: 

1. The given person encounters a sit- 
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uation where he wants to be dominant, 
does dominate the situation; the results 
are Satisfaction. 

2. The given person encounters a sit- 
uation where he wants to be dominant, 
he fails to dominate the situation for any 
cause; the results are Dissatisfaction. 

3. The given person is content not to 
try to dominate, the situation forces him 
to try to dominate; the results are Dis- 
satisfaction. 

4. The given person is content not to 
try to dominate, someone else accepts 
leadership responsibility, and does it 
well; the results to the given person are 
Satisfaction. 

Stated as abstractions, these ideas 
seem remote from reality, or of little use 
in the industrial work situation. Yet 
perhaps all the trouble a supervisor has 
in handling subordinates and associates 
stems from violation of the two simple 
principles stated above. The executive 
of any level who understands the rami- 
fications and applications of these two 
principles in his particular jurisdiction 
will provide positive leadership to his 
subordinates. 

Dominance and submission are nor- 
mally supplementary, rather than antip- 
odal or antagonistic. That is, they can 
exist side by side, without clash. The 
auto driver is dominant as to driving, 
but submits to the traffic rules. The tool- 
maker controls the steel he is using but 
accepts the blue prints he is to follow. 
The foreman submits to the production 
schedule laid down for him, tries to exe- 
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cute it through equipment, materials 
and personnel. 

Trouble often ensues when an indi- 
vidual reverses his correct role for a 
given situation: the motorist tries to 
make is own traffic rules, the toolmaker 
thinks he knows better than the engi- 
neering designer, the foreman rejects 
the production schedule or simply fails 
to take actions on it (i.e., is submissive 
rather than dominant). 

Dominance and submissiveness take 
many forms, as suggested in the lists be- 
low. These lists are not intended to in- 
clude all forms, but probably cover most 
which will be encountered by a super- 


the temporary colony which has to be 
established. We can virtually set up a 
principle; some people want to be domi- 
nant most of the time, most people want 
to be dominant some of the time. 

Dominance may be asserted over: 

1. Natural forces—sun, wind, wave; 

expansion of gases, etc. 

2. Materials — metals, chemicals, etc. 

3. Vegetable life—crops, forests, etc. 

4. Animal life—herds, flocks, pets, etc. 

5. People. 

The first four of these accept domi- 
nance with little or no resistance, but it 
requires a high level of understanding 
and skill to exercise it successfully and 





visor. repeatedly on other people. 
DOMINANCE SUBMISSIVENESS 

Job title Prayer 

Promotion Religious ritual 


Pay increase 

Election to office 

“Power behind the throne” 
Winning a competition 

Praise 

Creating a plan 

Creating a specimen of workmanship 
Addressing a group 

Acquiring possessions 

Most forms of display 
Recognitions and honors 
Seeking danger 

Special assignment 

Member of a special committee 
Protecting a family 


Good citizenship 

Following social custom 
Affiliating with some group 
Obedience to others 
Seeking authority 
Following a leader 
Accepting a new belief 
Currying favor 

Following an established routine 
Sacrificing for others 
Assisting 





Dominance is the urge to ascend over 
others, to boss them, directly or indirect- 
ly (such as being the power behind the 
throne). Some persons manifest the 
dominant urge most of the time showing 
it as bossiness, insistence, conniving or 
other devices for getting their way. Some 
persons exert it only in specialized situa- 
tions: few if any persons are so lacking 
in this urge that never once in their lives 
do they come into a situation where they 
do not try to be dominant. Mr. Milque- 
toast may try to have the best stamp col- 
lection in his community; Mrs. Milque- 
toast may try to win the pie baking 
contest. Some adults, unable to compete 
with other adults, exercise their domi- 
nance with children or social inferiors. 
Few adults are so rash as to attempt to 
exercise it in all situations; the great cap- 
tain of industry on a storm-tossed sea 
does not want to take the helm away 
from the captain of the ship. And if they 
are shipwrecked and tossed upon a desert 
island, the chief engineer of the ship is 
likely to become the dominant person in 


The tools of dominance are 
cipally: 

1. Physical force 

2. Inherent or habitual relationship 

(master-servant, parent-child, ser- 
gent-private ) 

3. Logical persuasion 

4. Emotional appeal 

Combining the tools and objects of 
dominance, we get the following: 

We normally use physical force for 
dominance over natural forces, mate- 
rials, vegetables, life and animal life. We 
normally use inherent relationships, 
logical persuasion and emotional appeal 
for dominance over people. 

Foremen and executives should be on 
the lookout for those areas of endeavor 
where certain employees and_particu- 
larly employees with good potentiality, 
want to be dominant. As a guide in look- 
ing for such areas of dominance, it 
should be realized that dominance is 
likely to be expressed through one or 
more of four media: 

1. Working with people 


prin- 


2. Using ideas 

3. Manipulating figures 

4. Working with physical objects 

After a supervisor has determined the 
general medium through which an em- 
ployee seems to want to express himself 
(that is, one of the four above), he 
should next try to determine whether 
the employee is creative through that 
medium or initiative. Rather a small . 
percentage of people are truly creative 
in their respective media. Obviously a 
person who wants to be creative in hu- 
man relationship, for example, is worthy 
of managerial attention. That person is 
likely to be a leader or to make an ex- 
cellent supervisor or a salesman. 

Creative talent in working with ideas 
is likely to result in an advertising copy 
writer, an editor, or some one gifted in 
compiling reports or public relations 
material. Creative talent in working 
with mathematics suggests research and 
analysis, especially into difficult areas or 
subjects, or with difficult mathematical 
procedures. Creative talent in working 
with physical objects suggests a designer, 
a tool maker, an inventor, a production 
engineer, a packaging engineer or con- 
struction supervisor. 

Many of our merit rating plans pass 
judgment upon an employee’s perform- 
ance as to quality or quantity of work 
but we might do better to pass judg- 
ment upon what he wants. If he is not 
getting satisfaction of his fundamental 
wants from the work situation, the qual- 
ity and quantity of his work may be 
poor; conversely if he is transferred to 
work where he can derive these satisfac- 
tions, his job performance may improve 
appreciably. 

Submissiveness does not mean some- 
thing negative. In order for our society 
to be orderly, most of us submit to sit- 
uations most of the time. This is true 
when we are at work, or driving in traf- 
fic, or participating in various organized 
group activities. The democrative form 
of government through elected repre- 
sentatives is in itself a form of group 
submission. In fact, throughout life sub- 
mission is the rule and not the exception. 

Submission implies leadership. There 
is no leadership without the consent of 
those led, and conversely there is no sub- 
mission unless there is something or 
some person to be submitted to. 

Submission is normally a_ passive 
form of contentment which becomes 
more active when the nature of the sub- 
mission enters into the consciousness of 
a person. Submission to a God through 
prayer is an adventure in contentment. 
But submission to a general in a battle 
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is likewise a source of satisfaction. One 
is passive, the other is active. 

The lesson to be learned by industry 
is as John Dewey puts it that “People 
believe to the extent that they par- 
ticipate.” 

Participation is an active submission. 
It requires that the person doing the par- 
ticipating understands such things as the 
objectives of the effort and that he con- 
siders those objectives worthwhile; that 
he understands the procedures which 
will be followed and feels that his part 
in these procedures is essential and 
important. 

Participation appeals to both the 
dominance and submissive urges and is 
therefore to be commended on _ both 
counts. It is likely to be a form of rec- 
ognition. Other recognitions (titles, 
honors, awards, praises, etc.) appeal to 
dominance urges. 

Communication is principally the 
means to submission on the part of the 
person reached (as in informing em- 
ployees about new plans). But it can 
open up dominance satisfactions (as in 
suggestion systems). Moreover by as- 
suring employees that rapport exists be- 
tween them and their superiors, com- 
munication of itself is a stimulus to both 
dominance and submission desires. 

Some time tested devices are success- 
ful because they appeal to dominance or 
submissive urges in employees, or to 
both. (See table at right.) 

Since motivation appeals to, or 
arouses, a state of mind, all motivation 
is really non-financial. Pay plans and 
fringe benefits offer incentive only in- 
sofar as they appeal to these states of 
mind. In the employee’s thinking the 
possibility of extra pay moves him to 
higher effort because of the satisfaction 
he hopes to buy with it. 

In the spring of 1953, a well known 
life insurance company decided to up- 
grade its whole employee-relations pro- 
gram. 

An attitude survey revealed, among 
other things, that employees felt that: 

1. They had higher abilities than de- 

manded by their jobs 

2. Internal promotion should be prac- 

ticed more 

3. There were 

salary rates 

4. The whole wage level was low 

5. Promotion and pay increases should 

be based on merit rating 

6. Some management policies and reg- 
ulations were not fully understood 
. There were possibilities for im- 
provements in working methods. 

A search for talent followed. One 
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hundred and sixty of four hundred and 
fifty home office employees volunteered 
to undergo a series of aptitude tests. 
From this group the top fifty were se- 
lected as a talent file to be given special 
training and to be drawn on for more 
promotions. 

Six months later, a second search was 
offered. Thirty-eight employees volun- 
teered, and nineteen of them qualified 
for the same standards as the original 
fifty. The company had now 69 persons 
of talent, most of whom had already 
been recognized, but—and this is im- 
portant—a dozen persons were uncov- 
ered by the two searches whose names 
had not heretofore come to the attention 
of management. 

Each time a promotion is made from 
the talent file, publicity is given to that 
fact in the employee paper. 

A job evaluation committee was ap- 
pointed, with employee representation 
included. This committee considered 
various plans, finally chose the factor 
comparison method for evaluation jobs. 

A survey of rates in the area was 
made, using jobs comparable to those 
found in the insurance company. 

A merit rating committee was estab- 
lished, again including employee repre- 
sentation. This committee developed a 
rating form, developed instructions for 
its use, undertook the necessary training 
of supervisors. 

A third committee went to work on an 
employee handbook, undertaking to re- 
duce to writing a great many policies 
and practices. When completed, this 
material will be printed as a booklet. 
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distributed to employees. 

Added attack was made on methods 
improvement through an existing staff 
department, which heretofore had en. 
countered considerable resistance to its 
suggestions. Within a few months re. 
sults began to pile up. One large de. 
partment increased its productivity per 
employee almost 50 per cent. Two large 
files were combined, with a saving of 
six thousand dollars. In itself, this say. 
ing was more than enough to repay all 
the outlay for other studies. 

By this time, employees and manage. 
ment alike were stimulated by the new 
order, made possible by the blessing of 
a newly elected, young and progressive 
top management. Case hardened depart. 
ment heads began to offer constructive 
suggestions; supervisors, long resigned 
to inertia, took new hope. 

1. Employees desire recognitions and 
participations, the chance to lead, the 
more usual opportunity to follow. 

2. Desire for display of dominance 
may manifest itself in many different 
ways. It is the duty of a superior to dis- 
cover what these ways are for each sub- 
ordinate, and to try to satisfy them in 
the work situation. 

3. When following (which means 
most of the time) employees crave a 
strong and easily observed leadership. 

4. Leadership should appeal to as 
many aspects of “followersh‘p” as pos- 
sible through clear and worthy aims; 
planned and understood precedures; 
specific directions which tells who is to 
do what, when; continuing coordina- 
tion: and adequate control. END 


APPEALS TO EMPLOYEE 


Dom. Sub. Both 

1. An organization chart X 
2. Written responsibilities and authorities X 
3. Standard practice instructions as to working methods X 
4. Training for an especially selected group X 
5. Merit rating with rater reviewing his ratings 

with employees xX 
6. Job evaluation X 
7. Participation in ‘‘juniors boards,’’ committees, work 

simplification, job evaluation, employee group 

activities, public relations, etc. X 
8. Aptitude tests for selection X 
9. A “‘search-for-talent’’ among present employees X 
10. Nominations for talent, by fellow employees X 
11. Atalent file indexing abilities and interests 

of those included X 
12. Policy and practice of internal promotion 

wherever possible X 
13. Posting of vacancies X 
14. Survey of employee attitudes X 
15. Periodic interviewing of employees, or questionnaire 

to elicit new data, desires, suggestions, etc. X 
16. Employee mention, and pictures in the 

employee paper X 
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Reclamation Division or in Personnel. The Bureau builds huge dams and pow- 
erhouses over all the western area of the United States. Mr. Waggoner’s chief 
avocation is writing, he is a contributor to many popular science magazines. 


Employee Suggestions:One Key 


To A Company's Success 


Management men interested in the broad view, easily forget that a small 
basic operation can lie at the bottom of a great success or a great sav- 
ing. This article tells of one purely American idea that often develops 
a business enormously. The author tells how his government office has 
saved dollars through its workmen's suggestions. The idea applies to 


every business and industry. 


VERYONE in the Army from the top 

kick to the five star general knows 
that for every offense there is a defense. 
Every boxer knows that for every blow 
there is a counter blow. Every wrestler, 
that for every arm buster there is a 
counter leg buster. Big business has 
learned that employee suggestions are 
the antidote for bigness in business. 

The unfortunate result of bigness in 
business or government is a tendency 
toward loss of individuality; the tend- 
ency to analyze, weigh, measure, 
classify, and put a price tag on the in- 
dividual. One of the latest fantasies of 
the efficiency gobble-de-gookers is a 
little sketch entitled “The Frequency 
Method of Functional Time Reporting,” 
which translated means: “when the 
gong strikes start spying on yourself 
and report to me.” A famous scientist 
had considerable success driving rats to 
distraction with crossed signals, 

All of these things are perpetrated in 
the name of efficiency and economy. Any 
individual, particularly the freedom- 
loving, independent American bitterly 
resents having his personal dignity 
assaulted from every direction. It could 


be immediate efficiency; but piled 
higher and deeper it could be national 
suicide. We did not get on top of the 
heap as a_ goose-stepping regulated 
mass, but rather as an imaginative re- 
sourceful group of individuals, headed, 
not herded, in the same direction. 

The employee suggestion plan is the 
counter blow of an inherent dislike of 
restraint or regimentation, Suggestions 
have shown an ever-increasing popular- 
ity since the beginning of World War 
II. They have proven their worth to 
employers when the chips were down 
with labor and material shortages star- 
ing a triple-A priority contract in the 
face. 

We all like to see our ideas at work, 
producing more things, easier. Sugges- 
tions offer the employee an opportunity 
to strike back for his recognition as an 
individual. They offer the same safety 
valve to bigness in business as the hen- 
pecked husband’s night off with the 
boys. 

Suggestions have reached voting age. 
The National Association of Sug- 
gestion’s Systems (with headquarters in 
Chicago) came into straggling existence 
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in 1942. Their membership roster to- 
day is a Who’s Who in Industrial Amer- 
ica. The sole excuse for the existence of 
this organization is to find ways and 
means of encouraging individual par- 
ticipation in a group effort. Private in- 
dustry was not only quick to recognize 
the dollar sign in front of employee 
ideas but has wisely recognized the 
effect in tuning up employee morale, 
hence production. It all makes sense, 
dollar sense, 

Suggestions are teaching the prob- 
lems of capital, and allow management 
a close-up at what motivates the indi- 
vidual worker. The very act of origina- 
ting a suggestion automatically trans- 
lates the profit point of view to the 
employee. It gives him a bird’s eye view 
of what goes on, on the other side of 
the fence. The act of appraising the 
suggestion management and 
labor together in a harmonious setting 
that can be accomplished by no other 
means. Company picnics, service badges, 
insurance plans, housing and _ other 
recognized employment inducements are 
all right, but they are accepted by the 
employee with tongue in cheek; they 
carry the flavor of bargaining for more 
employee energy. Not so suggestions. 
They may have had their inception as a 
tool of management but the synonymic 
relationship between tool and use has 
disappeared. Nobody is using anybody. 
Management needs the ideas of em- 
ployees and is more than willing to pay 
for them, It is as simple as that. 


brings 
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It is entirely possible for one good 
employee suggestion to result in finan- 
cial independence for the suggestor, The 
most advanced plans in private industry 
place no limit on the amount of an 
award, It depends entirely upon how 
much money it makes for the company 
and the profits are cut on an equitable 
basis. Returns from good suggestions 
may come in year after year, as regu- 
larly and in the same coin as dividends 
and employees are more than glad to 
lay it on the line. 

In some respects an employee of a 
big company has a better chance to put 
his ideas across than he does as a lone- 
wolf inventor, His ideas are more likely 
to be practical, distilled through experi- 
ence. The president of a large corpora- 
tion knows he is more likely to get a 
good idea from an employee who has 
daily contact with his problems than 
from a free-lance outsider. And, the 
suggestor not only get a quick hearing, 
but he has the resources, equipment and 
know-how of his company to test his 
idea and put it into operation. 

Our federal government has_ been 
slow in following the lead of private in- 
dustry with employee suggestions. It is 
only within the past few years that 
through Public Law 600 Congress au- 
thorized the Federal Government Sug- 
gestion Program. The rules are pretty 
rigid. The lid is $1,000 for a suggestion. 
The total may not be over $25,000 for 
an agency. The evaluation is restricted 
to savings in the first year of adoption 
of the suggestion and permits only a 
maximum of 5% of the savings for a 
cash award. Even so, the program has 
proven to be a good investment. 

In California, for instance, the em- 
ployees of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation are particularly suggestion 
minded, It might be argued with some 
logic that the nature of their work in 
building huge dams, powerhouses and 
irrigation systems offers more sug- 
gestions opportunities than most gov- 
ernment operations. However that may 
be, these employees have turned in sug- 
gestions so good they have resulted in 
patent applications. 

One employee whose job was plant- 
ing acorns on the rocky slopes about 
Shasta Dam to prevent soil erosion was 
having a rough time digging in the 
earth between rocks with a pick and 
shovel. Even when he was able to plant 
the acorns the disturbed earth left an 
invitation to rodents that a bit of digg- 
ing would uncover a nice meal, This em- 
ployee designed a special planting tool; 
a sharp pointed device with a stirrup 
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for foot power application and _ his 
problem was solved. 

Another employee invented an auto- 
matic gate control device for the 140 
mile Friant Kern Canal that automati- 
cally raises and lowers check gates so 
that the water released from Friant Dam 
levels out smoothly through the entire 
length of the canal. This saved the 
yearly salaries of a number of gate- 
tenders. 

Another employee devised a metal 
coffer dam, His job was to repair breaks 
and outlet works in the Contra Costa 
Canal. This canal must be kept full of 
water. It was the usual practice to sand- 
bag and caulk an area around a break 
in order to make a repair, This em- 
ployee devised a metal suction cup that 
the pressure of the water held in place 
against the side of the canal. Then the 
water could be pumped out and the 
workmen climb down inside below the 
water level and make the repair. The 
whole coffer dam could be transported 
to the site of the repair in a jeep and 
lowered into place by a jeep winch. 

This same employee designed a water 
propelled canal scraper that floats down 
the canal and scrubs it clean. 

Some suggestions are the result of 
group effort, like the radio recording 
rain gages located atop the mountains 
at headwaters of streams emptying into 
the Sacramento River below Shasta 
Dam. Whenever a flash flood occurs on 
one of these streams the robot goes into 
action and radios Shasta Dam exactly 
how many acre feet of water is coming 
and the gates at Shasta Dam are ad- 
justed accordingly. This device prevents 
flood damage to rich areas along the 
Sacramento River. A whole group of 
employees cooperated on this suggestion. 

These are some of the bigger ideas 
from the California Bureau of Reclama- 
tion employees. There were 40 more 
good ones for one year alone. Yet the 
total cost to the Government was 
$905.00. Anyone of the ideas mentioned 
saves the Government thousands of dol- 
lars in the first year of operation, and 
they will be used year after year. 

Suggestions in both government and 
private industry have had their share 
of growing pains. They were viewed 
with suspicion by management and em- 
ployee alike. One of the most difficult 
things to do is to define a suggestion. 
The word itself invites misconception 
from some employees. They take it too 
lightly. This type of employee may sug- 
gest that a way be found to fly to the 
moon, without giving any specific de- 
tails. On the other hand you have the 
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employee who thinks a good suggestion 
must approximate the atom bomb. Some. 
where in between these two extremes 
lies the field for a good suggestion, 
Then, there is the supervisor who re. 
gards a suggestion by an employee un. 
der his supervision as a personal affront 
to his own efficiency. 

And every suggestion official is fg. 
miliar with the fellow who fixes yoy 
with a gimlet eye and flaunts the 
brilliantly incisive question: “Where are 
all the savings that are being made by 
suggestions? Looks to me like there 
are just as many people on the payroll 
as ever.” 

Let’s see what makes this fellow tick, 
His attitude would thoroughly applaud 
a store owner who started with 9 em. 


ployees and had four excellent sug. 


gestions which enabled him to operate 
his store with only five employees. But 
suppose instead of laying off employees 
the owner through these good sugges. 
tions decided he could run two stores— 
then two hundred. You hear by the 
grapevine that this kind of thinking ac. 
counts for the huge chains with hun. 
dreds of stores and thousands of em. 
ployees. Looking at it another way, this 
same type of employee would expect 
an effective United States of America 
Suggestion Program to enable us to be- 
come so efficient we could all move into 
one state and give the rest back to the 
original owners. END 





Oaks from Small Acorns 


One new idea inherited by Amer- 
ica from England was a way to 
use fire by means of an internal 
combustion engine. This gave 
birth to our automotive industry, 
without which America’s  stand- 
ard of living would be far lower. 
For it, alone, gives gainful oc- 
cupation to over 7,000,000 of us. 
Farming employs only 9,875,000, 
including farm families as well as 
hired hands. Yet agricultural 
ideas have made far richer the 
rich soil of our country. When 
America was young, it took 19 
farmers to feed one city dweller. 
Today 19 farmers produce enough 
food for themselves and for 66 
others. This was the creative 
genius the McCormicks and Deeres 
poured into farm machinery .. . 
from “Applied Imagination,’’ pp 
2, 3, by Alex F. Osborn, Ph.M. 
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HAROLD F. SMIDDY, Vice President of General Electric and head of that firm's 
Management Consultation Services Division, is a former Vice President in 
charge of Research and Development of SAM. Mr. Smiddy's 34-year business 
career has included partnership in the well-known management consulting 
firm of Booz, Allen, Hamilton, and executive service with Electric Bond and 
Share Company, West Penn Power Company, Ebasco Services, Inc., as well 


as membership in many leading professional organizations. 


The Importance of Research 


To Industrial Engineering 


The fields of research and industrial engineering, this author reminds 
us, are two inseparable elements of a ‘closed loop”’ system of commer- 
cial progress; their nourishment of each other’s development demon- 
strates again the dynamic interaction of the various branches of modern 
industrial enterprise, and points up the clear need for close and con- 
tinuing contact between these vital constituents of business. 


ROGRESS IN the field of manage- 
oe even in management tech- 
niques, comes from research, just as it 
does in chemistry, electronics, medicine 
or other professional fields of knowl- 
edge, 

Here are the basic points: 

“First; advancing science and tech- 
nology comprise one of the major fac- 
tors fixing the nature of our Society and 
the problems of organizing and manag- 
ing its constituent institutions today. 

“Second; the impact of such scienti- 
fic and engineering developments, and 
of the power over materials and equip- 
ment which they bring, requires corre- 
sponding creative thought and effort to 
keep social progress and human rela- 
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tions abreast of technical progress. 

“Third; the necessity to organize 
and to manage the business and other 
basic institutions of our increasingly 
mechanized civilization competently, 
calls peculiarly for the kind of skills our 
engineers—and specifically our indus- 
trial engineers—possess.” 

It seems to me that these same three 
points afford a solid foundation, espe- 
cially the first, namely, that science and 


technology represent dominant forces 
founding and shaping today’s Industrial 
Society. As Col. Lyndall Urwick, CIOS 
Gold Medalist at the Ninth International 
Management Congress, cogently put it 
in his powerful Calvin Rice Memorial 
Lecture at the Chicago Centennial of 
Engineering: 

“In little more than 250 years, the 
scientific curiosity released by the Ren- 
aissance has resulted in a major cul- 
tural revolution. Man has acquired a 
control over his material environment 
quite unprecedented in the history of 
the human race... 

“Why then with this tremendous 
power in our hands, with so much that 
is hopeful just over the horizon, should 
we be rent with factions, afraid, as many 
are afraid, of the very future of hu- 
manity as a species? 

“For a very simple reason, This new- 
fangled power over material things, 
these gifts which engineering above 
every other profession has placed within 
our reach, are not unconditional, The 
price of power is understanding, the in- 
sight to use it right, As every engineer 
knows, a culture dependent on power- 
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driven machinery has its own postulates. 
Above all, the proper, the effective use 
of modern machinery demands of men 
an intricacy of cooperation, a refine- 
ment of social discipline, such as they 
have never before contemplated. All 
around us is the evidence of this truth.” 

This then is the environment in which 
industrial Engineers, in particular, must 
function. 

In a volume called “Adventures into 
the Unknown—The First Fifty Years of 
The General Electric Research Labora- 
tory,’ Lawrence A. Hawkins, long the 
beloved Executive Engineer of that fa- 
mous organization, gave these penetrat- 
ing definitions: 

“Engineering is applied science. Scien- 
tific knowledge is the most important 
raw material for engineering develop- 
ment—and the source of scientific 
knowledge is research.” 

My first point as to why research is 
of importance to industrial engineering 
is this simple fact: it is the very root 
and source of the industrial Engineer’s 
raw material, the basic knowledge on 
which his whole profession and job is 
built. 

There is, however, an even more ur- 
gent reason why research is of such im- 
portance to industrial engineers. [his 
second reason rises from this condition: 
unless you continue to develop ways and 
means of increasing our nation’s indus- 
trial productivity, and at even faster 
rates than heretofore, both our living 
standards and probably our national se- 
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curity itself will be adversely affected. 

This is no mere idle surmise but rather 
represents a premise which has already 
been thoughtfully and quantitatively 
supported in the significant April 1952 
issue of Factory MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE. The exposition there is 
worth your time to read in full. Over- 
simply it may be briefed here in the fol- 
lowing six points: 


Six Major Points 
Summarize Article 


1. To increase our standard of living 
for the period 1950 to 1960 at the same 
rate that we did from 1940 to 1950, 
there will have to be an increase in the 
purchase of goods, services and houses 
equivalent to $505 per person annually 
by 1960. If we must continue even pres- 
ent levels of government services and 
national defense, we will spend $93 more 
per person in 1960 than in 1950, or $598 
total. And for “surplus” or capital sav- 
ings to create needed plants, we will re- 
quire another $89 per person by 1960, 
or $687 per person annually of national 
production by that time. 

2. However, for these same years, 
while population is increasing at an ac- 
celerated rate (18.7 per cent for 1940 
to 1950, but an estimated 24.3 per cent 
from 1950 to 1960) the actual civilian 
worker content is increasing at a slower 
rate (12.9 per cent for 1940 to 1950, 
6.0 per cent for 1950 to 1960). 

3. The result of these two fundamental 
trends is a compounding effect on the 
productivity of available workers. We 
will not only desire more materials, 
things, and services for each person, but 
also for a larger group of people with 
a smaller percentage of effective workers 
to accomplish the task. 

4. In 1940, production per worker was 
$4150, by 1950 it was $5100 or a $950 
increase; but for 1960 we would need, 
on the above trend basis, $7210 per 
worker, or a $2110 increase. 

5. The net of it all is that we will need 
a 42 per cent increase in productivity 
by 1960, and the hard reality is that this 
basic requirement is just about double 
the rate of increase now being obtained 
by current methods. This critical condi- 
tion is even more serious because the 
actual increase in productivity improve- 
ment will have to be even greater in the 
manufacturing industries, since the op- 
portunities for increasing productivity 
in the service and distribution industries 
always seems to lag those in manufac- 
turing historically. probably due to the 
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inherently dispersed and _ so-hard-to- 
change characteristics of such distribu- 
tion and services work. 

6. We must find a substitute for work- 
ers to fill the gap between increasing 
total population and a relatively smaller 
civilian labor force in that population, 
even to maintain what appears to be our 
traditional rate of increase in produc- 
tivity when measured in consumable 
dollars per person, let alone to increase 
it is such proportions as those clearly 
demanded of all of us. 

Faced with this challenge, the need of 
industrial engineers for new knowledge, 
in dimensions available only from the 
field of research, is crystal clear, Let us 
not belabor the importance of such re- 
search further. Rather let us now look 
at the nature of the approach so clearly 


called for. 


Mogenson's Idea of 
Work Simplification 


Allen Mogenson once said, “Work 
Simplification is a field, a way of think- 
ing, a philosophy—not a_ packaged 
scheme. . . . It is the organized use of 
common sense to find better and easier 
ways of doing work.” That is still good 
counsel and it still points to the only 
known and paved route to the goal of 
greater productivity in the true sense; 
that is, an increase of output by better 
management and design, not by mere 
increased intensity of applied human 
effort and muscle power. 

The techniques used today are, of 
course, widely accepted, even on the in- 
ternational scene. Yet it is barely over 
a half century since Taylor was giving 
his classic testimony and even less since 
the Gilbreths and other contemporaries, 
here and abroad, were embarking on 
their search for “the one best way.” It 
is even fewer years ago when pioneer 
practitioners in industry generally took 
up that search in daily manufacturing 
activities. One of General Electric’s 
training manuals for manufacturing 
managers points out that “in the late 
twenties many investigations similar to 
the Gilbreth basic motion studies were 
made on various assembly lines and in 
machine shops of the several depart- 
ments of the company. Time values for 
basic movements were thus established 
and proved reasonable by trials con- 
ducted in the West Lynn, Schenectady, 
Fort Wayne, Elmira, Bridgeport and 
other plants.” 

When you think how far it is from 
those so-recent yet so elementary efforts, 


ee 
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to the kind of activities which technical 
speakers are discussing, one can only 
feel confidence that continuation of such 
earnest, gritty, down-to-facts struggles 
will continue to develop the greater 
progress still demanded by the chal- 
lenge of the coming decade. 

A review of the book on Methods-Time 
Measurement, by Maynard, Stegemerten 
and Schwab, which appeared in AMA’s 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW noted that basi- 
cally Methods-Time Measurement is a 
tool of methods analysis that gives an. 
swers in terms of time without the neces. 
sity of making stop watch studies, which 
not only covers methods improvement 
but also permits setting fair and consist. 
ent time standards. That review then 
went on to make the penetrating further 
comment that the solution to the prob. 
lem of establishing accurate standards 
seems to be in “doing a much more 
thorough methods job than has hereto. 
fore been done throughout industry.” 

Since Methods Engineering is itself 
but a reflection of man’s perpetual search 
for “better and easier ways of perform. 
ing the work that is necessary to support 
life and to increase material well-being,” 
I think the use of the phrase “doing a 
much more thorough methods job” is 
really a key to our topic; that is, to “The 
Importance of Research in Industrial 
Engineering.” 


The Characteristics of 
Scientific Research 


To drive home the point, let me go 
back to Larry Hawkins’ book which | 
mentioned a few moments ago. In it, 
he goes into the identifying characteris- 
tics of “scientific research” and makes 
the provocative statement that: 

“The basis of the scientific process is 
the reproducible experiment, and even 
logic (the science of correct reasoning) 
is secondary in importance, in scientific 
research, to reproducible experiments.” 

Then, going on to talk of Dr. Coolidge, 
one of the greatest scientists of his day, 
Hawkins notes that: 

“Always thorough himself, Coolidge is 
utterly impatient of carelessness or super- 
ficiality. An experiment so performed 
that any essential element is left in the 
slightest degree uncertain disgusts him. 
Conditions must be so rigorous that com- 
plete confidence may be placed in the 
results. If the desired facts are to be 
obtained not by experiment, but through 
communication, his informant must not 
only know those facts, but must know 
how he knows them.” 
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The kinship of research and indus- 
trial engineering, and especially of in- 
dustria! engineering of the advanced 
kind, lias been clearly established in 
the simple requirement of being more 
thorough as the road to success, and as 
the common or family tie, in both. 


Painstaking Approach 
Results in Best Work © 


It is exactly through this painstaking 
approach that the best work can be 
dorie both in the day-to-day practice of 
industrial engineering and also in con- 
tinuing the research way of life which 
has already brought you so far since 
those first groping steps in the twenties 
and thirties, indeed, even in the forties. 

Yet, we must cast a word of warning, 
and a plea that the sights be kept high! 
A leader has no place to go but down, 
unless he unflaggingly persists in bear- 
ing down to keep his leadership. 

The warning itself is simply this: in 
the success you have already achieved, 
you have also the seeds of retrogression. 
The facts of life are that even in this 
new field of methods-time measurement, 
there is no longer a dearth but really 
an almost indigestible mass of detailed 
data, of case histories, of examples and 
figures, in which if you are not most 
tough-minded, you can easily find your- 
self engulfed, thrashing around in 
oceans of minutiae in an effort to keep 
afloat among them, let alone to swim on 
to new principles and fundamental ad- 
vances. | know it is awareness of this 
very real hazard that should make us 
back away from the technical topics and 
try to get a glimpse of the broader 
aspects behind them. 

To make the example a bit less per- 
sonal, let me pass for a moment to an 
identical condition in a rather closely 
parallel field, that of the even newer 
science of Operations Research. Dr. 
Arthur Brown, formerly of the Arthur 
D. Little organization and now with our 
own Company, has said: 

“The application of the scientific 
method to the study of the environment 
and operations of an organization and 
to the determination of the basic laws 
of operations in order to improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the organi- 
zation in carrying out its basic pur- 
poses.” 

This goal, as you so well know, differs 
in no ultimate respect from that of your 
own work in the area of basic motion 
timestudy. Yet in the field of Opera- 
tions Research, we already see the same 


paradox of hope and of danger which 
you too are up against, 

On the one hand, Operations Research 
through intensive study of existing in- 
dustrial operations and of data con- 
stantly generated in connection with them 
holds promise of great progress in eas- 
ing management pressures in such areas 
as improving competitive position, mini- 
mizing required investments for a given 
output, stabilizing employment to a new 
degree, and increasing profits and 
leadership. 

Yet, while looking clearly at possible 
gains of such tremendous significance 
to customers, investors and employees 
alike, it is only too sad that the great 
majority of the current literature (and 
talk) in this field of Operations Re- 
search and its application to manage- 
ment problems is compounded of so 
much abstract mathematics and scienti- 
fic jargon, and that the basic ideas are 
difficult to perceive, particularly by prac- 
tical managers preoccupied with diverse 
and crushing problems of day-to-day 
operations, The literature is also pointed 
predominantly toward the solution of 
specific problems, so that extremely 
broad reading is required even to arrive 
at a well-organized general concept of 
what is being described. 

What is required from an immediate 
and practical standpoint, therefore, is 
specific study, assimilation and subse- 
quent dissemination of such informa- 
tion; and in organized parcels that can 
be understood and be of early use to 
practical Operating Managers who can 
be helped by understanding and apply- 
ing it well to the activities for which 
they are responsible. 


Discovery Breeds 
Further Discovery 


As Dr. Willis R. Whitney once said: 

“Discoveries and inventions are not 
terminals, they are fresh starting points 
from which one can climb 
knowledge.” 

That too, is a great opportunity! All 
this new knowledge which the field is 
developing, and is telling each other 
about, can, of course, be an “end” in 
which you can wallow, even in which 
you can find new routes to profitable 
client business by applying it to more of 
the clients’ problems. But if you settle 
for this, the chance that we will attain 
the increasing rate of productivity which 
analysis shows is so vital for adequate 
national progress from now to 1960, is 


bleak indeed. 


to new 


Yet there is no better insurance that 
such fears are needless, than the simple 
reality that international engineering 
groups gather periodically for methods- 
time measurement conferences, 

This is good indeed. It brings out an- 
other point made by Dr. Whitney. When 
writing of the famous Nobel Prize-win- 
ning research scientist Irving Langmuir, 
he said: ' 

“His methods develop principles of 
new utilities, instead of putting patches 
on the old, By taking interest in pri- 
mary causes, he discovers the basis on 
which absolutely new things may be 
found.” 

This, of course, is the true mark of 
the great scientist, of the research 
worker who leads us into new areas of 
that scientific knowledge which is the 
raw material of all engineering effort. 


Science Is More 
Than Collected Facts 


The right goal was clearly laid down 
in a penetrating treatise, The Arts and 
the Sciences, by R. E. Gibson of Johns 
Hopkins University in the AMERICAN 
SCIENTIST for July, 1953, when he wrote: 

“Science is not the mere collection of 
facts, which are infinitely numerous and 
mostly uninteresting, but the attempt 
by the human mind to order these facts 
into satisfying patterns, Now a pattern 
or design is not a purely objective func- 
tion, but something imposed by the 
mind on what is presented to it—as is 
seen in those pictured piled cubes which 
can be made at will to appear in ad- 
vancing or receding order.” 

The same truth was similarly empha- 
sized by Dr. Norbert Wiener of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in his profound book The Human Use 
of Human Beings when he said: 

“One of the most interesting aspects 
of the world is that it may be considered 
to be made up of patterns. A pattern is 
essentially an arrangement, It is char- 
acterized by the order of the elements 
of which it is made, rather than by the 
intrinsic nature of those elements.” 

He goes on to point out that a pattern 
can be used to convey information, and 
will usually convey more information 
than the statement of isolated facts, 
since it also conveys inter-relations. 

Here then, is the fundamental im- 
portance of research in industrial engi- 
neering. In the kind of awe-inspiring 
cultural revolution and complex Indus- 
trial Society which Col. Urwick so 
graphically pictured, the need to “Think 
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How do they feel .. .? 


at the negotiation table? 


Read... 





What are the positions of management and labor 
regarding Time and Motion Study when they meet 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
by George Jay Anyon, Ph.D. 


A management professor at the world-famous Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce analyzes the positions of management and labor 
in bargaining agreements from 1946 to the present, with regard to the 
increasingly important contributions to industry of Time and Motion Study. 
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Through,” to follow the true “Research 
Approach” is urgent beyond any ques- 
tion of dispute. 

As Dr. Zay Jeffries put it in a meet- 
ing with some of the Faculty at the Case 
Institute of Technology in Cleveland: 

“It is obvious to all that life is be- 
coming more and more complex as our 
industrial civilization advances. Evi- 
dences of this complexity can be seen 
on all sides. The sum total of knowledge 
is increasing at a very great rate, Each 
subject has its new frontiers and the 
general acquaintance with one frontier 
merely serves as an incentive to estab- 
lish new frontiers. . . . 

“At the same time human beings are 
changing very little. There is no posi- 
tive evidence that the more able men 
today excel yesterday's able men. 

“The whole situation would, therefore, 
get out of hand and become unmanage- 
able if it were not for the fact that con- 
currently with the increase in com- 
plexity, there is also constant progress 
toward simplification. For example, al- 
though the means of transportation are 
becoming more complex, transporta- 
tion itself is becoming more simple. 
. . . The same may be said of com- 
munication. The means of communica- 
tion have become more complex but 
communication itself has become simpli- 
fied. The same is true also of many of 
the ordinary things of life. 

“Also, there is continuous simplifica- 
tion in connection with our knowledge. 
At one stage a great mass of facts is 
accumulated, and at a later stage, a gen- 
erality is developed by some individual 
or group which brings this great mass 
of facts under one or a few simple 
rules. Multiplication as a short-cut to 
addition is one of the great examples of 
such simplification. Also, each obscure 
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fact that is explained in, say, terms of 
other known things is a simplification. 
Standardization is one of the most im- 
portant simplifying activities. 

“The consequence of the above is that 
our progress depends to a considerable 
extent on seeing to it that the simplifica- 
tion processes move forward in approxi- 
mate balance with the complicating 
processes. If this can be achieved, then 
individuals with a given ability can ex- 
pect to go forward indefinitely without 
becoming casualties of their own com- 
plexities.” 

The essence of industrial engineering 
is, by definition, a search for work 
simplification. As veterans in the art of 
thinking through in this field, I can 
safely say that industrial engineers are 
in fact more researchers than engineers 
at heart. 

In conclusion let me re-aflirm that, 
having thus painted the nature and need 
of the research approach which is so 
clearly called for to meet today’s man- 
agerial challenge, it is a matter of ob- 
vious logic to expect that industrial 
engineers, in the best sense, must be 
among the pioneers in successfully sur- 
mounting that challenge. 

It is men who know how to think 
through who are sure to find the ways 
to extend the power of practical man- 
agers so that they can achieve the neces- 
sary increased scope for their mana- 
gerial planning and decisions. 

Fundamentally, it is a question of 
discovering patterns in an operation, 
often where they were not known to 
exist before. To do this, one needs to 
see the operation as a whole, with a 
clear understanding of each function, 
both separately and in relation to the 
whole. In many cases, this can be done 
simply by looking at the business on a 
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month-to-month or year-to-year basis 
instead of only day-by-day or order-by. 
order. It is then you will often fing 
yourself provided with patterns and 
measurements which can serve as a basis 
for decisions that formerly had to be 
made by hunch. 

As decisions thus founded on meas. 
urement, rather than on hunch, become 
more common, we can move forward— 
from work simplification and methods. 
time measurement to Operations Re- 
search, to the organized search for pat: 
terns of simplicity which can be beacon 
lights through the fog of complexities 
that now so often impede our progress, 

The remaining steps to conception of 
order out of apparent random chaos, to 
patterns in such order which permit 
more output with less effort and cost 
and which lead to mechanization and 
automation, follow logically. 

The tremendous increases in produc 
tivity needed alike to keep our living 
standards going ahead, and to conserve 
our National Defense and safety, are 
clearly attainable as the results of this 
think through, or research, way of life. 

Call it research or call it industrial 
engineering as you prefer. Where the 
one stops and the other starts is itself a 
matter of personal viewpoint, varying 
as widely as the persons who study the 
subject. Actually, both are but parts of 
a closed loop in which each feeds back 
to, and constantly re-directs and _ re- 
energizes, the other, 

Gibson, in commenting on the bene- 
fits which flow from the alert mind and 
the fertile and disciplined imagination 
which are absolutely indispensable to 
the scientist whose work is to rise above 
mediocrity, points to the net result: 

“Ideas culled from one set of experi- 
ences may be digested by the mind, 
transformed and applied with good 
results and every appearance of original- 
ity to problems presented by another 
set of experiences.” 

As either contributor to, or as bene- 
ficiary of research, the industrial engi- 
neer is enriched as research is fostered, 
stimulated, advanced and used to pro 
vide that flow of scientific knowledge 
which is indeed the most important raw 
material for engineering development. 

The “importance” of research to the 


industrial engineer in such a challenging | 


climate seems both self-evident and self- 
attractive for each and every one of us, 
and for all of our associates in the fields 
of either engineering or management in 
this amazing industrial society which it 


is our privilege and our pleasure alike | 


to help to guide forward. END 
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JOSEPH W. TOWLE began his industrial career as trainee supervisor for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in 1933. He has served since then as personnel manager 
for Chicago's Bodine Electric Co., and on the staff of Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
(management consultants). With W. R. Spreigel, he is co-author of Retail Per- 
sonnel Management, published by McGraw-Hill in 1951, as well as several 
articles for Advanced Management magazine. Mr. Towle is a member of SAM, 
(President, Chicago Chapter, 1953-54), AMA, as well as of other industrial 


and management groups. 


Educational Programs And 


Executive Development 


Are our colleges and universities doing a creditable job of furnishing 
industry with tomorrow's management leaders? This question of prime 
importance to our business economy is answered in the affirmative by 
this author, as he describes several existing programs and their objec- 
tives. His article is a reassuring glimpse into the future of American 


commercial leadership. 


not mean teaching people what they 
do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave .. .” This 
concept applies to training for business 
management as well as to other educa- 
tional areas. Changes which are required 
in the behavior of executives as they 
accept new or broader responsibilities, 
begin with changes in point of view, In 
our dynamic and expanding economy, 
executives and managers constantly 
make greater demands on themselves 
even when their levels and areas of op- 
eration remain the same. These neces- 
sary changes in thinking, which result 
in changes in behavior, are difficult to 
obtain when our business economy re- 
quires individuals to spend years of 
service in clearly defined areas of busi- 
hess specialization. 

On the basis of sponsorship these edu- 
cational programs for management can 
be classified into several types. Our 
university schools of business and some 
of the colleges are conducting educa- 
tional programs for businessmen, The 
Advanced Management Program at Har- 
vard, Northwestern University’s Institute 


= Ruskin said, “Education does 


for Management and programs at Co- 
lumbia, Stanford and other institutions 
are in this category. Some of the evening 
study programs at schools like New 
York University and Northwestern pro- 
vide graduate or advanced management 
work. Chicago University’s Executive 
Program, an evening study course, is 
especially designed for experienced man- 
agement people. Most of these special 
executive courses attract middle and top- 
management people to the college cam- 
pus from the large and medium-sized 
corporations. A minority of the college 
or university sponsored programs are 
designed to include supervisory or lowel- 
level management personnel. In a second 
category of executive training programs 
are those sponsored by associations, 
societies or affiliated groups of com- 
panies or industries, One of the largest 
of these programs appears to be the 
American Management Association’s 
continuous “program of education by 
management for management.” In three 
years more than 8,000 executives have 
participated in their workshop and 
orientation seminars. The decentralized 
activities in more than fifty cities of the 
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various chapters of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management also con- 
stitute a tremendous executive develop- 
ment program. With a minimum of 
centralized control the conferences, semi- 
nars and discussion groups conduc‘ed 
by these SAM chapters are doing sub- 
stantial educational work. Trade associa- 
tions and other organizations provide 
similar training. 

A third and probably the most ef- 
fective type of business management 
training includes all of those educational 
and development programs conducted 
by business firms for, their own execu- 
tives or potential executives. The time, 
money and effort expended by some 
corporations in management training 
programs is amazing to some profes- 
sional educators. It is more amazing, 
however, to see that a great number of 
profit-making corporations are still do- 
ing comparatively nothing to provide a 
continuous supply of executive talent in 
their organizations. A fourth kind of 
management training is the educational 
work, frequently of a personal coaching 
and counseling nature, which is con- 
ducted by the professional management 
consultants for their clients. These serv- 
ice organizations are frequently em- 
ployed to install systems, procedures 
and programs, but find that many of 
their assignments are of an educational 
nature. 

Combinations of these types of pro- 
grams are also common. Some of the 
most successful management education 
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has been sponsored by companies or as- 
sociations in collaboration with univer- 
sities or colleges. Cooperation of this 
kind is most gratifying. No doubt it will 
lead to a clarification of the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities for both busi- 
ness leaders and educators in the field 
of management development, 

The similarity of objectives and the 
common characteristics of management 
courses are worth noting. The adapta- 
bility of the same management tools and 
skills to business, to institutional, and 
even to governmental organizations, is 
illustrated by briefly referring to four 
of these programs with which I am 
familiar, 


Harvester Course Stresses 
Personal Development 


The Works Foreman Training Pro- 
gram of the International Harvester 
Central School has been called more 
appropriately the Works Management 
Training Course since it has been of- 
fered to general foremen, superintend- 
ents, industrial engineers, production 
control managers and all management 
people in the company’s manufacturing 
plants. As a centralized training pro- 
gram it was designed to supplement the 
regular supervisory and other training 
courses offered locally at the works, It 
provided an intensive two weeks of 
study for foremen and managers in 
groups of 40 or 50, one or more coming 
from each of the company’s manufac- 
turing organizations. In this program 
emphasis was placed on personal devel- 
opment and human relations with some 
training in economics and company op- 
erations. 

Since this Central School could ac- 
commodate only fifty or so men at a 
time, it required almost six years for the 
company to provide this management 
training for all those who needed it. 
During these years research and analy- 
sis constantly evaluated and improved 
the program. In June of 1953 the last 
selected group completed the course and 
company attention was turned to a “re- 
fresher” or advanced course to be of- 
fered at a later date. It was the writer’s 
privilege over a period of five years to 
discuss the topic, “Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Control” with almost 5,000 
foremen, superintendents and staff men 
who went through this educational pro- 
gram. 

Industrial Management Institute Lake 
Forest College. In cooperation with the 
faculty of Lake Forest College, seven 
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companies—Abbott Laboratories, Johns- 
Manville Products Corporation (Wauke- 
gan), Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion, Johnson Motors, United States 
Envelope Company, Franch G. Hough 
Company, and Jewel Food Stores—oper- 
ate an Institute for the training and 
development of- their middle manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel, At the 
expense of the corporations, the facilities 
of the College as well as the faculty 
have been used to provide a four-year 
evening school program called “The Es- 
sentials of Management”, While the ap- 
proach is somewhat academic, the pro- 
gram has been adapted to the needs of 
the executives and supervisors in these 
large and medium-sized companies. 
Participants in this program attend 
college one night each week during the 
fall, winter and spring months for four 
years, At the end of this period they 
have studied rather intensively eight 
different subjects and they graduate 
from the Institute with appropriate rec- 
ognition, This program is voluntary for 
those who are invited to participate. 
In conducting the course entitled 
“Managerial Relationships” for this In- 
stitute we adopted a modified case study 
program using the Glover and Hower 
book of Harvard cases, THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. This course is offered in the 
first semester of the fourth year at a 
time when the participants have all com- 
pleted courses in economics, industrial 
psychology, and other subjects. Coming 
from different manufacturing organiza- 
tions but with similar preliminary train- 
ing, these men constitute an ideal group 
to discuss realistic business situations 
found in the popular Harvard cases. 


Model Course Given At 
Northwestern University 


The National Institute for Chamber of 
Commerce and Trade Organization Ex- 
ecutives. This Institute is an executive 
training program for Chamber of Com- 
merce and Trade Association people 
which has been conducted each summer 
on the campus at Northwestern Univer- 
sity for thirty years. Chamber members 
and Trade Association people come from 
all over the United States for a week’s 
intensive study on the campus, The In- 
stitute’s regular program consists of a 
week’s study each summer for four 
years, and management training in all 
phases of organization work is provided. 
Those who are familiar with it know that 
the Institute has become a recognized 
management training program in its 
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field. For several years regional ingtj. 
tutes have been held in other parts of 
the country patterned after Northwest. 
ern’s. 

During the last few years a graduate 
seminar program has been conducted 
for the chamber and trade organization 
executives, This newer venture provides 
a refresher course for those who have 
completed the regular Institute program, 
Designed for more experienced man. 
agers, the seminar program provides 
discussions on such subjects as Econom. 
ics, Human Relations, Organization and 
Management, Political Science, and 
special studies of organization problems, 
The seminars are conducted on a con 
ference basis and the interest in this 
advanced work has been increasing each 
year. Even in this specialized field the 
need for organized training in admin. 
istration and management is being ree. 
ognized and programs are constantly 
being developed, revised and improved. 


State Chief Examiners Are 
Trained in Management 


Chief Examiners and Supervisory O}- 
ficers Training Programs Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University. The di- 
rector of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute has reported that an in- 
creasing amount of the time of the In- 
stitute staff is being spent on training 
programs in the fields of administration 
and management. The program for Chief 
Examiners of state drivers’ license bu- 
reaus consists of a three-week intensive 
study course each year for four years. 
These chief examiners are responsible 
for the supervision of all state officials 
who conduct the examinations for driv- 
ers’ licenses. The most recent three-week 
training session was attended by the 
chief examiners from the state govern: 
ments of twenty-six states. 

The total program for these execu: 
tives is divided into four sections with 
one portion presented each year, An ex: 
ecutive may complete any one section 
at any time that it is offered. The first 
three-week session is concerned primar 
ily with the technical aspects of chief 
examiners’ work; the second section of 
the course is concerned with organiza 
tion and administration of the chief 
examiners’ work. The final sessions 
cover the selection, training and super 
vision of employees in these state organi- 
zations. 

A clarification of the objectives of a 
training program can reveal the possi 
bilities of profitably using university 
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peop °; associations, or consultants. 
Whe: an analysis of the aims of the 
prog’am is compared with the inventory 


of the services available within the or- 
ganiz:tion, the need for seeking outside 
training talent becomes apparent. It is 
my o)inion that most management edu- 
cation programs attempt to accomplish 
the following things: 


What Management Education 
Programs Must Provide 


1. Growth and development of the in- 
dividual is expected when a business 
execulive is selected for participation in 
a training program. The general pur- 
pose is the education of the so-called 
“whole man’- 
to teach him to think objectively, to 
analyze problems clearly, to determine 
courses of action soundly and to influ- 
ence others fairly. Courses in speech, 
writing, ethics, logical thinking, seman- 


to broaden his vision, 


tics, self-expression, case discussions and 
similar subjects are offered to make 
managers better men and women. 

2. As a part of his individual devel- 
opment most programs endeavor to im- 
prove the executive’s understanding of 
economic and forces. 
Courses in this area range from aca- 


governmental 


demic approaches to economics, law, 
the corporation, etc., to simple discus- 
sions of “how our business system oper- 
ates”, “our standard of living’, and 
“free enterprise and competition”, One 
of these courses considered to be quite 
successful was simply called “the isms” 
and quite logically presented the social 
and political advantages of capitalism. 

3. An increased understanding of the 
principles of administration, manage- 
ment and organization is desired when 
executives are offered courses entitled, 
“Administrative Functions”, “Industrial 
Organization and Control”, etc. In some 
instances the training in these areas is 
left to case discussions but most pro- 
grams still endeavor to formulate prin- 
ciples or generalizations which are con- 
sidered to be a part of this nebulous 
thing called “managerial skills”. Wheth- 
er it is accomplished by the statement of 
principles or entirely by the use of ex- 
amples, the objective is to improve the 
executives’ ability to plan, to organize, 
to direct and to control operations. 

4. A better understanding of the or- 
ganization and operations of his own 
company or enterprise is an aim for the 
participants in management education 
programs. Obviously, courses specifi- 
cally designed to accomplish this can be 


taught best by the organization’s own 
personnel, In many businesses this goal 
is achieved through the presentation by 
company executives of formal or in- 
formal discussions of their own respon- 
sibilities. Among the most valuable 
learning vehicles in this area are the 
free and informal discussions which de- 
velop from merely meeting together, 

5. An important purpose of most man- 
agement training is to give the executive 
a fuller and more complete understand- 
ing of human relations, Today, the term 
human relations means many different 
things to different people, and most 
people sincerely believe that they are 
experts on the subject. Ruskin’s quota- 
tion probably applies more to this phase 
of management work than to any other. 
Education, here, means teaching execu- 
tives to behave as they do not behave 
when influenced by their emotions, their 
frustrations and their selfish motiva- 
tions. It means teaching them to under- 
stand and to consider the emotions and 
sentiments of their subordinates, In at- 
tempting to achieve this goal, courses 
in psychology, sociology, business rela- 
tions, human behavior, case discussions, 
and other subjects are offered. Moving 
pictures, slide films, charts, slap-boards, 
role-playing, playlets, case studies and 
other techniques are all used to sell the 
need for the understanding of people in 
order to work better with them, Through 
the study of human relations the execu- 
tive is expected to understand better his 
own situation in the organization around 
him, This understanding is supposed to 
keep him aware of the inter-personal 
relationships existing between himself 
and his superiors, between himself and 
his subordinates, and between himself 
and his fellow executives on the same 
organizational level. It is also the hope 
of the sponsors of such programs that 
discussions of human behavior will re- 
veal to each executive his own short- 
comings and encourage him to behave as 
a normal and considerate human being. 


What's Wrong With Present 
Development Programs 


My experience with business manage- 
ment training programs prompts me to 
make some observations and comments. 
The implied criticisms do not apply to 
any one company or any one program. 

From what is now considered to be 
“current practice” there will undoubt- 
edly emerge a clear pattern of coopera- 
tion between business institutions and 
the universities and colleges in the area 


of advanced management training. More 
and more able men are moving from 
business into education and from the 
teaching field into business. Many of 
these men are working in the manage- 
ment development area most effectively. 

Mr, A. D, Brush, of Abbott Labora- 
tories, one of the original sponsors of 
the Industrial Management Institute at 
Lake Forest College, has pointed out 
that this program was unique because 
three original companies collaborated 
and sought the cooperation and thie facil- 
ities of this local liberal arts college. 
This Institute is an example of the suc- 
cessful adaptation of college facilities 
and faculty talents to the needs of in- 
dustry. The program also illustrates a 
new and growing area of service to the 
local business community which can be 
rendered by the colleges of arts and 
sciences through adult education for 
business, 


Many Companies Need 
Outside Help 


It is obvious that educators, associa- 
tions and consultants can provide many 
services to industry in the management 
training field and these activities are of 
greatest value to those concerns which 
cannot duplicate them, The rapidly ex- 
panding organization and the medium- 
sized or small business might not be able 
to afford either the time or the money 
to provide for themselves the services 
obtainable on the outside, In addition 
to these situations, many companies both 
large and small, frequently seek counsel 
and guidance from outside specialists. 
As in any consulting situation, warnings 
should be given in regard to the use of 
outside specialists. The efforts of con- 
sultants are sometimes disappointing 
because of the lack of planning and the 
misunderstandings between the special- 
ists and clients. These mistakes are not 
always the fault of the consultant, yet he 
usually receives the blame. 

Some of the greatest benefits derived 
from management training programs are 
by-products and have no relation to the 
subject matter taught. The discussions 
among the participants before and after 
meetings, the bull-sessions in the eve- 
nings and at meals, the participation in 
croup activities with other executives 
and the general experience of the pro- 
grams probably bring on as much indi- 
vidual growth as the classroom work. 
And from a human relations standpoint, 
the realization by an executive that his 
boss. at considerable cost and trouble, 
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provided him with an elaborate educa- 
tional experience does much to build 
confidence and morale, 

Some companies send executives to 
educational programs to fill a quota, or 
to complete a class, or to support a 
school program. It may seem to be a 
good thing to do for many reasons. 
When the timing for a reluctant partici- 
pant is wrong or when management is 
not really interested in what happens, 
the venture will probably not be too 
successful. The most promising pro- 
grams in developing good management 
behavior are those in which top execu- 
tives participate, show an interest in the 
men receiving the training, and follow- 
up the program with intelligent supple- 
mentary attention. Personal counseling, 
coaching and continuous development 
will greatly increase the benefits of most 
programs. 

There is a tendency for management 
training programs to be divided into 
levels or zones. Supervisory or foreman- 
ship training is contrasted to top-man- 
agement training. The first fault I find 
with this stratification is that middle 
management executives are frequently 
neglected. In too many instances fore- 
men and supervisors are trained, top 
executives have conferences and go to 
Harvard or Northwestern, and the super- 
intendents and general foremen who con- 
trol operations become the forgotten 
men. This deficiency widens the gaps 
between the levels of management—and 
makes communications and coordination 
difficult. My second complaint with seg- 
regation in management training stems 
from the hundreds of comments from 
foremen and supervisors who in the 
midst of lively discussions have said “I 
sure wish my boss was here. That’s a 
good idea and he never tried it in his 
life!” More use of “vertical grouping” 
of executives for management meetings 
instead of always using “horizontal 
grouping” (executives from one level in 
the organization) would improve the 
relationships in any concern with these 
problems, Having line and staff execu- 
tives meet together is also helpful. 


Lecture Can Be Effective 
Education Medium 


Strong proponents of certain training 
methods and techniques are overly criti- 
cal of procedures other than their own 
specialties. When explaining the case- 
discussion method of learning some en- 
thusiasts speak of “the thin experience 
of a lecture”. In my opinion, the experi- 
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ence of a lecture depends on who is 
lecturing. Certainly there are many able 
lecturers who go right on teaching suc- 
cessfully by the lecture method. On the 
other hand, some of the specialists in 
group dynamics who believe in “guided 
discussions” or “forced group decisions” 
disparage the “endless babbling and 
wandering” of the entirely free case 
discussion. In like manner, other train- 
ing specialists favor films, charts, role- 
playing, buzz sessions, flannel-boards 
and other devices or techniques. 


Case Method Technique 
Stimulates Interest 


It seems to me that we should use 
every possible means of making our 
training work effective. Most training 
methods now in use have merit, Cer- 
tainly the case method has proved that 
it can arouse and maintain the interest 
of experienced and high level executives 
as few other methods can, And there is 
evidence that guided group discussions 
as well as lectures are still effective in 
learning processes, Careful investigation 
of many successful training programs 
shows that teaching techniques and 
methods are frequently changed and 
varied for the betterment of those pro- 
grams. 

Sponsors of executive training pro- 
grams are often asked how they evaluate 
the effectiveness of their programs. Ap- 
parently, there are no accurate measur- 
ing-sticks to determine the value of 
training. Information tests, attitude sur- 
veys, interviews, personnel statistics, and 
other techniques are used, but these pro- 
cedures merely provide data with which 
managements can decide that the pro- 
grams are desirable or not. Sometimes 
the evaluation methods degenerate into 
popularity contests for the instructors 
or for the subjects taught. Ac‘ually, 
management development programs re- 
flect the attitudes and philosophies of 
the organization’s top management. The 
programs are usually of more specific 
value to dynamic and expanding com- 
panies but they are almost always good 
for morale. They have many values 
which are hard to define. As a result, 
most evaluations still require the basic 
decision that management needs and 
wants these values or it doesn’t want 

It is characteristic of training pro- 
grams that large numbers of executives 
are trained and some losses through 
turnover are expected. But, in some 
companies the lack of opportunities for 
executive trainees is beginning to en- 
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danger morale. An approach to this 
probiem is to emphasize that the execu. 
tive development program is intended 
to equip participants with skills and 
abilities to handle their present jobs 
more efficiently. Of course, training and 
development for promotion is necessary 
but some companies are at the stage 
where the development and promotion 
aspect should be de-emphasized and bet- 
ter management for present operations 
should be the aim. 

Another threat io employee morale 
appears when a company management 
deplores the shortage of promotable men 
and at the same time overlooks the long. 
run potentialities of faithful employees 
who have insignificant shortcomings, If 
personnel counseling and management 
training are truly effective some large 
corporations could seek out more train- 
ees from their own employee ranks and 
step them up to greater service. More 
personal coaching and upgrading of 
present employees and less executive re- 
cruiting is my sincere suggestion for 
many large concerns. 

Those who develop management train- 
ing programs for companies are fre- 
quently handicapped by the constant 
pressure to give the executives or super- 
visors a program they will enjoy. Some 
industrial trainers find that their jobs 
depend upon their ability to make a 
course interesting and entertaining. Cer- 
tainly, salesmanship is important in any 
activity and successful training aids 
should be used, but great lessons are 
frequently learned from adversity and 
dificult tasks. Effective training pro- 
grams should not attempt to avoid the 
laborious but essential processes. 


Long-Range Training Programs 
Are Increasing 


It is encouraging to note that many 
management training programs are ex- 
panding from short inspirational courses 
to long-range development programs. 
The education of business executives is 
now considered to be an essential and 
continuous activity in most progressive 
organizations. Some of these companies 
have placed the responsibility for execu- 
tive development in the hands of high- 
ranking officials. The nature of their 
work requires that these business execu- 
tives themselves become educators in a 
very real and practical sense, Colleges 
and universities are looking forward to 
a further integration of interests and 4 
wider cooperation between educators in 
schools and in business. END 
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Chapter Notes . . 
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Foremanship Is A Profession was the 
title of a fine professional piece of pro- 
gramming by the Fox Valley Chapter 
that has just come to hand. Speaker was 
Vincent J. Linn, Area Manager of Na- 
tiona! Association of Foremen. 

Lately the Trenton, New Jersey Chap- 
ter toured the Delaware Valley’s newest 
industrial plant, which belongs to U. S. 
Steel The new plant, incidentally, is 
named for one of ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT’s authors, Benjamin Fairless (May, 
04). 

The Binghamton, New York Chap- 
ter joined the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city to hear the famed lecturer, edu- 
cator and author Dr. Felix Wittmer talk 
on The Socialist Threat to American 
Industry. 

One of the larger eastern print shops 
was toured by the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts Chapter lately. The Syman-Gordon 
plant, which has just installed an eight- 
een-thousand-ton press. 

The Western North Carolina Chapter 
is the home chapter of a distinguished 
award winner, Eugene Benge, recipient 
of this year’s Industrial Incentives 
Award. The winning article appears in 
this issue (see Page 19). 


JUNE CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTER SUBJECT 


Hartford 


Hudson Valley Golf, Dinner and Social 


An active investigation into the most 
modern of all big businesses was the 
plant tour of the Baltimore, Maryland, 
Chapter. They toured the Telephone 
Company Headquarters Building in that 
city, under the auspices of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company 
of Baltimore City, and the Maryland 
Chapter of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. 

The well - known editor - author - con- 
sultant Dr. Joseph Juran spoke to the 
Central New York Chapter in Syracuse, 
New York, at a joint meeting of the 
Chapter and the American Society for 
Quality Control. Dr. Juran’s subject was 
The Design and Construction of a Uni- 
fied Quality Control Program. 

The Clearing Chapter of Illinois, at its 
Second Annual Foreman’s Clinic, pre- 
sented a complete coverage of one of 
management’s most durable, always- 
important problems; The Key to Lower 
Cost. The Clinic handled this subject in 
a series of group discussions. 

The Indianapolis Chapter, with Butler 
University, has instituted what should 
be a valuable Methods-Time Measure- 
ment Training Course. Cost is under 
$400 per person. 


SPEAKER TITLE 


Annual Business Meeting 


George Estes 
S.A.M. 


Kansas City Annual Business Meeting 
and Social Program 

Madison S.A.M. 

Milwaukee Annual Fun Night 

New York Ladies Night 


Philadelphia 


Dinner-Dance 


Sacramento Panel on Employee 
Benefits 

St. Louis The Necessity for Manage- 
ments’ Participation in 
Community Affairs 

Twin City Annual Business Meeting 

Western N. C. Annual Dinner Meeting and 


Ladies Night 


Executive Vice-President, 


The Richmond, Virginia Chapter had 
as its speaker lately the Production En- 
gineer of United Mills Corporation at 
Mt. Gilead, N.C., Mr. Robert Levin, who 
spoke to the Chapter on Production 
Methods and Measurement. 

The Detroit Chapter’s April bulletin 
announcing Bruce Payne, 1953 SAM 
President speaking on Management in 
the Challenging Months Ahead, was one 
of the handsomer production pieces seen 
this year. 

The very active Kansas City Chapter 
has given to the Linda Hall and Uni- 
versity of Kansas City libraries thirty 
technical books useful to students of both 
engineering and management. 

Dr. Ernest Dale of the Graduate School 
of Business at New York University 
spoke recently to the Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania Chapter on Strategic Factors of 
Good Business Organization. 

The Dallas Chapter lately heard Mr. 
G. Keith Funston, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, whose subject 
was Wanted—-More Shareholders. 

(Epiror’s Note: Send us your latest 
news; This column is your own; a 
warm, informal way of letting Chapters 
know just what each one is doing.) 


PLACE DATE | 
Nutmegger House, | 
Newington Center, | 
Conn. 10 | 
Pine Room, Fred Harvey 
Restaurant, Union Depot 15 
2 | 
Blatz Brewing Co. Auditorium 10 
Roosevelt Hotel 17 
Lulu Country Club, 
North Hills, Pa. 5 
1 
8 
Minnesota Union 10 


16 | 











CIPM Reports... 





British Productivity Council 
Is Practical Management Aid 


The British Productivity Council, 
which succeeded the United Kingdom 
Section of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity in November, 1952, has 
since then been engaged in formulating 
and putting into effect a practical pro- 
gram for assisting industry in Britain in 
its drive for higher productive efficiency. 

The impetus for the drive is the urgent 
need for Britain to be able to provide 
other countries with goods and services 
at prices they can afford; and the success 
of the drive depends mainly on ensuring 
that the skill of every one of the 14 mil- 
lion men and women in British industry 
is used in the most effective way, to ob- 
tain the greatest possible return from 
materials, machines, and money. The 
task of the Council, therefore, is to focus 
attention on industrial practices (whether 
organizational, technical. or concerned 
with human factors) which have already 
proved their worth, and which it believes 
will bring valuable results in a compara- 
tively short time if adopted on a wider 
scale. 

The Council determined frum the out- 
set that much of its work should be car- 
ried out on local initative, guided and as- 
sisted by the central organization. Ac- 
cordingly it promoted the formation of 
local productivity committees, consisting 
of employers and trade union officials, 
together with members of professional 
bodies and technical and education] in- 
stitutions. To date, no fewer than 80 
committees have started work, and others 
are being formed. 

The basic idea has been to mobilize, in 
the drive for higher productivity, the 
vast reservoir of local experience that 
undoubtedly exists throughout the coun- 
try. The committees cre broadly con- 
ceived and composed. They are a joint 
effort by all levels in industry, and their 





NOTE: In lieu of the CIPM report 
of Robert Gleason, Director of Re- 
search, CIPM, the editors present 
here an account of the work of the 
British Productivity Council’s pro- 
gram of assistance to industry, written 
by the international management au- 
thority, Sir Thomas Hutton. 
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members are drawn from every branch 
of it—manufacturing, building, mining, 
agriculture, transport and distribution. 

Since conditions vary in each area, the 
local committees are being encouraged to 
act very largely on their own initiative, 
and to draw upon their special knowledge 
of local needs, in prepering their plans 
of action. In the main, however, the types 
of activity which the Council has recom- 
mended they should undertake include: 
arranging inter-factory visits, lectures 
and discussions; film shows; exhibitions: 
encouraging the introduction of special 
courses on productivity subjects at 
schools and technical colleges; forming 
sub-groups to discuss such specialist mat- 
ters as work simplification, costing 
methods, standardization ; and encourag- 
ing the initiation of training schemes in 
local firms. 

The Circuit Scheme of Exchange Visits 
between firms in different industries, 
based on visits by small teams drawn 
from management, technical and work- 
shop levels, promises to be one of the 
most far-reaching of the committee's 
activities. The Counci! is convinced that 
there is much to be gained by such visits. 

The idea of mutual help in industry 
is not, of course, new. Some United King- 
dom firms have been sharing their 
knowledge and experience, especially in 
the technical field, for many years. What 
the Council wants to see, however, is a 
more widespread and continuous appli- 
cation of this principle. There is no sug- 
gestion that details of new processes or 
products should be freely disclosed to 
competitors during the visit. Plenty of 
scope exists for exchanges of experience 
on a variety of matters connected with 
the organization of production which are 
in no sense secret. In addition, there are 
many firms in the same industry, using 
very, very similar processes, which do not 
make the same end-products, and there- 
fore are not competitors. 

While, as has been emphasized, the 
success of each local committee will de- 
pend on local initiative and enthusiasm, 
the Council is nevertheless able to help 
considerably with advice and suggestions 
in various practical forms. It is, for ex- 
ample, providing lecturers to meet de- 
mands that cannot be satisfied locally, 
and a series of 60 pamphlets on techni- 
cal subjects is being prepared for use as 
a basis of discussion at meetings. 
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In order to maintain contact with the 
committees, regional conferences are 
held from time to time. These are prov. 
ing very valuable for suggesting new 
ideas and ascertaining the views of the 
committees on projects which might be 
sponsored by the Council. 

Most of the commiitees are only now 
beginning to develop their programs, 
and it is therefore too early to attempt 
any detailed survey of their impact on 
industry. However, the rapid progress in 
their formation has shown that there is 
a hard core of enthusiasm in support for 
the drive for higher productivity. The 
task ahead is to spread this enthusiasm 
and harness it to a sustained national 
effort for greater efficiency. It is a long- 
term task in which everybody inside and 
outside industry has much at stake. 
While it would be unwice to expect spec- 
tacular results, there is already evidence 
that the efforts now being made are hav- 
ing a stimulating effect on industrial 
thought and action. 

BY Sir THomas Hutton 
Director, THE BritisH 
Propuctivity CoUNCIL 





SAM Chapter Performance 
Awards Report 


for period—July 1, 1953- 
March 31, 1954 


CHAPTERS TOTAL CHAPTERS TOTAL 
Kansas City ....16,148 | Western Mass. ..4,708 
Worcester ...... 15,838 | Greenville ........ 4,547 
Lancaster ...... 11,296 Knoxville .......... 4,446 
Western N. C. ..8,660 | Reading ............. 4,390 
Clearing ........:.. 8,119 | Manchester ...... 4,289 
err 7,541 BOSIGH ....sccecserse 4,250 
Raritan Valley ..7,450 | Richmond .......... 4,211 
Nashville .......... 7,060 | Providence ...... 4,083 
New Haven ...... 6,823 indiancpolis ....3,800 
Northern N. J. ..6,743 Fox Valley ........ 3,712 
Baltimore .......... 6710 | St. Louis: ...... 3,392 
Pittsburgh ........ 6,630 | San Francisco ..3,357 
Central Pa. ...... 6,324 | Central N. Y. ....3,274 
Milwaukee ...... 6,023 | Washington ...... 3,176 
Greensboro ...... 5,908 | Chicago .......... 3,173 
Columbus ........ 5,839 | Cleveland ........ 3,085 
Portland _.......... 5,783 Sacramento ...... 2,431 
Philadelphia ....5,731 Wilkes-Barre ....2,006 
PRE 5,719 | New York ........ 1,954 
Montreal .......... 5,709 | Charlotte .......... 1,559 
Hudson Valley ..5,635 | Twin City .......... 1,399 
Birmingham ...... 5,616 | Bridgeport ...... 910 
Binghamton ...... 5,550 Los Angeles .... 486 
Lehigh Valley ..5,445 New Orleans .... 304 
Te S.Ats | tevieville ......:.. 248 
Wilmington ...... GOTT | DEVIC ..c.cescesses 50 
Atlanta ............ 4,880 | Stamford .......... 50 
Madison .......... 4,817 | Calumet .......... _ 
Hartford .......... 4,736 | Cincinnati ........ _ 
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Neww Management 


Writing .. . 





MopERN Lasor Economics, by Pearce 
Davis and Gerald J. Matchett. Ron- 
ald Press, New York. $6.00. 

An introductory work to the field of 
labor relations and economics, with the 
emphasis on that most important phase 
of labor-management relations, collec- 
tive bargaining. A valid springboard 
for other investigations, the interaction 
of management and unions is treated as 
representative of parallel problems in all 
instances of labor-management contact, 
including non-union situations. Some 
union history, where pertinent. A good 
refresher for the informed, with new 
material drawn from the current picture. 


SELECTION FOR INDUSTRIAL LEADER- 
sHip, by A. G. Arbous. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Capetown, South Africa. 
30s. 

The report of a study carried on in 
behalf of a large industrial corporation 
in South Africa to select suitably quali- 
fied young men for intensive training in 
various branches of administrative 
work. Publication of this work was 
prompted by the fact that for the first 
time a follow-up study was possible on 











SAM Chapter Membership 
Counted as of May 1, 1954 
CHAPTERS TOTAL CHAPTERS TOTAL 
Northern N. J. ....420 Richmond ............ 67 
New York ............ 408 Lehigh Valley .... 66 
Philadelphia ...... 338 | Wilmington ........ 66 
Cincinnati .......... 314 Columbus ............ 65 
| 296 | Hartford ............. 65 
Cleveland ............ 281 re 65 
Pittsburgh _.......... 243 Chevelle: § .....000 62 
a 230 Central Pa. ........ 61 
tancester ........-.:. 217 | Birmingham ........ 57 
Washington ........ 216 | Clearing ......:<..5: 56 
eee 212 RS CIB nc cccccosnssen 56 
Milwaukee .......... 1S? | Bridgeport .......... 52 
los Angeles ........ 143. | Western Mass. .... 49 
San Francisco ...... 143 Knoxville ............ 48 
Worcester ............ 131 CONOR ccsvicvenscsse 47 
i, 120 | Greenville .......... 45 
Western N. C. ....110 Central N. Y. ...... 44 
Raritan Valley ....105 Fox Valley .......... 41 
Hudson Valley ....104 | Louisville ............ 39 
Indianapolis ...... TOS | Twi: GO: ccc 39 
Baltimore ............ 101 New Orleans ...... 38 
Binghamton ........ 98 Portland. .............. 37 
Montreal .............. 95 Manchester _........ 36 
New Haven ........ 95 Sacramento ........ 35 
Greensboro ........ 90 Wilkes-Barre ...... 35 
Nee 86 | Madison .............. 32 
PGOIG .......6ccccccsce 71 Nashville ............ 31 
Providence .......... 71 Stamford ............ 22 
ee 70 | Non-Chapter ...... 99 
Kansas City ........ 67 | Non-Resident ...... 83 











a group which was unrestricted in range 
of ability. Of special interest to indus- 
trial psychologists and personnel men— 
a valuable insight into the statistical 
measurement of leadership ability for all 
others. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION, by 
Alfred R. Lateiner in collaboration 
with I. E. Levine. National Fore- 
men’s Institute, New London, Conn. 
$4.00. (Paper bound, $2.00) 

Any responsible executive knows that 
among the prerequisites of a smoothly- 
functioning operation is employee 
morale, and that only from this do such 
essentials as cooperation and discipline 
stem. To aid those executives who are 
willing to apply themselves to the diffi- 
cult task of earning the authority which 
accompanies the burden of responsibil- 
ity, this work should be of great assist- 
ance. Primarily aimed at the middle- 
management level, but pertinent to all 
areas of command. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, by Franklin E. Folts. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. $6.50. 

The author, Professor of Industrial 
Management in Harvard University’s 
famed Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, has revised his standard 
text in the field thoroughly, with the em- 
phasis on the managerial rather than the 
technical point of view. The fourth edi- 
tion of Professor Folts’ work stresses 
practical applications of theoretical 
principles as they are observable in in- 
dustry today, and expresses the learn- 
by-doing conception of executive de- 
velopment. An outstanding, authorita- 
tive study. 


CAPITAL AND OuTPUT TRENDs IN MAN- 
UFACTURING INpusTRIES, 1880-1948, by 
Daniel Creamer, assisted by Martin 
Bernstein. Studies in Capital Forma- 
tion and Financing, Occasional Paper 
41, published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc. $1.50. 
This is a clear, efficiently-written 
treatise on a subject always of concern 
to the American businessman: how 
capital is formed, what relation it has to 
the working operations of an industry. 
Dr. Creamer centers most of his 
learned discussion on trends in the 
capital-output ratio; that is, the frac- 


tion in which the capital used in manu- 
facturing is the numerator, and the out- 
put or product of the industry is the 
denominator. This follows usage that . 
has become customary both in theo- 
retical analysis emphasizing capital co- 
efficients and in empirical projections 
using past ratios of capital to product 
applied to forward estimates of product 
levels. 

The 104-page text is illuminated with 
charts and graphs. For the booklet, 
write Library of Congress, catalog num- 


ber 54-6461. 


DETERMINING THE Business Ouvt- 
LooK, Edited by Herbert V. Proch- 
now. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$6.50. 

\ perennial question, given wide- 
scope treatment by men in education, in- 
dustry and government. Over twenty 
economists furnish the student of eco- 
nomics, as well as the businessman wish- 
ing to get a grasp of the determinants of 
our financial structure, with a discussion 
of the normal short- and long-range fluc- 
tuations of the business picture, then go 
on to review the special influence of 
such factors as money supply, bonds, 
stocks, interest rates, savings, national 
productivity, and national and personal 
income. Charts and tables. 


DEFENSE AGAINST RECESSION: POLICY 
FOR GREATER ECONOMIC STABILITY. A 
Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. Text available from the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

One of a series of statements issued by 
the CED Research and Policy Commit- 
tee dealing with the problem of eco- 
nomic stability. The CED was formed 
in 1942 by a group of businessmen who 
felt confident that the exchange of in- 
formation, education and action could 
avert the then-freely-predicted postwar 
depression. The background work for 
the present report began when CED co- 
operated with the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment in a study of economic prob- 
lems following the reaching of a peak 
in the defense program. A thorough 
and thoughtful study of the current pic- 
ture, which should help clarify the issues 
for foresighted businessmen. 
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New Products... 





Incombustible Fiberglas Acoustical 
Form Board which performs four func- 
tions in poured-in place gypsum roof 
decks, has been announced by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation. The 
new board makes a handsome tan ceil- 
ing, has superior thermal, acoustical in- 
sulation properties. . . . 


The new Friden Add-Punch ma- 
chine produces a standard adding ma- 
chine tape and simultaneously as a by- 
product enters data on a 34 inch code 
tape similar to that used by communica- 
tion services. The code tape can be used 
in subsequent processing to eliminate 
many intermediate office operations such 
as punching and verifying machine cards, 
or recopying original sources of data. . .. 


An entirely new portable ten-inch 
radial saw designed for easy movement 
from department to department in indus- 
try comes from the Delta Power Tool 
Division of Rockwell Mfg. Co. The new 
saw offers all the accuracy of larger saws, 
does away with extra expense in buying 
several larger saws, or for getting “out- 
side help” for special departmental 
jobs. . 


More automation for punched- 
card routines is possible with Reming- 
ton Rand’s Card-to-Tape and Tape-to- 
Card Converters. The new machines pro- 
vide for the automatic transfer of data 
from punched cards into perforated tape 
and from the type into cards. The new 
idea is particularly suited to operations 
requiring constant exchange of account- 
ing information between distant plants.... 


A patent is pending on a newly de- 
veloped line of Self-Locking Ma- 
chine Screw Nuts, to sell at a fraction 
of the cost of other self-locking nuts. The 
newly designed Stop-Nuts lock washers 
and their cost of assembly. They are 
double chamfered and countersunk and 
assow of assembling either side up for 
automatic hopper assembly. The new 
Stop-Nuts are all metal, immune to effects 
of oil or water. 


Heli-Coil Corporation is making fa- 
cilities available for making preci- 
sion wire, with cross sections of intri- 
cate or unusual design. The offer should 
interest spring manufacturers or wire 
mills without the precision equipment to 
produce “specials”, or machine designers 
who need a wire form of metal not 
normally procurable. . . . 
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Moy! 
(Samy SAM Publications: 


TOOLS FOR THE RESOURCEFUL EXECUTIVE 


for General Managers . . . 


1.Management Faces New Problems. Articles covering 
nearly every phase of present management function culled 
from papers presented at the 1953 SAM Management Con. 

ference by distinguished business leaders. 
(Non-members, $5.00) Members $3.50 


2. The Organizational Position of the Industrial Safety En- 
gineer. An exclusive study of why, where and when safety 
engineers are needed, and how to pick them. Illustrated 
with charts. 


$1.00 


for Industrial Engineers . . . 


3. Glossary of Terms used in Methods, Time Study and Wage 
Incentives. Now in its second edition, this booklet has be- 
come the final authority for definitions and explanations 
of current terms. 


$1.00 


4. A Fair Day’s Work. An analysis of rating judgments by 
Time Study men on 24 typical manufacturing and clerical 
operations shown in the SAM Performance Rating Films. 

(Non-members, $10.00) Members $7.50 


for all Businessmen .. . 


5. Reprints of outstanding articles from ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT 
(a) Can Executives Be Taught To Think?—B. H. Jarman 
(b) Fatigue: Measuring and Reducing It—Dr. L. D. Brouha 
(c) What Makes Successful Executives?—B. B. Gardner 
(d) Being Important Together—C. A. Wimpfheimer 
(e) Executive Development Through Colleges — Planty, 
Beach, Van Ark 
(f) How To Chair A Conference—T. H. Nelson 
(g) Our Living Standards Can Go U p—P. D. Foote 
(h) Personalities in Labor-Management Conflicts — A. A. 
Imberman 
(i) Employee Dynamics and Engineering Technology— 
R. M. Bellows 
(j) Test Analysis of Time Study Men—C. A. Thomas 
each $.25 
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Please send me the selections | have circled below: 
1 2 3 4 = 5(a) (b) (c) (d) (ed) (f) (g) th) i) 


make all checks payable to 
The Society for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


CLASSIFIED 





: > WESTPORT 1, CONN. 
NEW YORK 20O,N. Y. 
> BOSTON 16, MASS. 
CHIGAGO 1, ILL.» ATLANTA 5, GA. 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
MONTREAL 2, CANADA 











GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
iain IN MANAGEMENT 


Advice and technical assistance on problems 
of policy, organization, 
procedure, personnel, and finance. 


HOTEL ESSEX HOUSE 


1050 Broad Street at Lincoln Park 
Newark, N. J. 

Fred Kalmus, General Manager 
Largest and Most Complete Catering, 
Banquet, Ballroom, and Meeting Facilities 
‘Where the Northern New Jersey S.A.M. 
Chapter Meets'' 

Home of THE "CAROUSEL" 


Newark's most beautiful Cocktail Lounge 
and Supper Club 
For inquiries and reservations 


Telephone Mitchell 2-4400 











MECHANICAL — MANAGEMENT — ELECTRONIC 
PROCESS — DESIGN — QUALITY CONTROL 
INVESTIGATIONS — APPRAISALS — REPORTS 


JOHN |. THOMPSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


971-17th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


LABORATORY DIVISION: BELLEFONTE, PA. 











Chicago New York Boston 
Washington Milwaukee Los Angeles 
for the 
Industrial 
Engineer 


with a genuine 
interest in 

the growth of 
his field and in 
his own 
professional 
development... 


CREATIVE 
TIME STUDY 
AND 
METHODS 


An up-to-date report on vital 
new developments in the indus- 
trial engineering field, drawn 
from papers presented at the 
1954 SAM-ASME Time Study 
and Metheds Conference. 


(SAM or ASME Members: $3.50, 
Non-members: $5.00) 


A PUBLICATION OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR 

ADVANCEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 





DR. ROY HERRMANN 


Economist and Management Consultant 


50! Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. MU 2-3077 








An 11 year study... 


1200 
181 


American companies is of- 


involving more than 
Time Study men from 


fered now to industrial engi- 


neers. 


A FAIR DAY’S WORK 


Rating judgments on 24 typical manufac- 
turing operations shown in the SAM Per- 
formance Rating films, analyzed and dis- 


cussed. 


The most comprehensive and 
of Work 


Measurement ever made. 


authoritative study 


A RESEARCH PUBLICATION 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT, INC. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER— 
M.B.A. 


Experienced in the development, in- 
stallation of work standards, pro- 
duction planning and control, meth- 
ods study, cost estimating, and 
plant layout for product, process 
and job shop operations. Desires 
challenging position. BOX 380-W 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


M.E. degree and graduate work in 
Business Administration. Ten years 
wage incentives, methods and ma- 
terials handling experience, in Elec- 
trical and food manufacturing in- 


BOX 379-W 


dustries. 


Fully Experienced Industrial Rela- 
tions Man. Presently on staff of 
leading auto manufacturer. Capa- 
ble of managing existing unit or 
establishing new department any- 
where in U.S. LL.B. degree. Mar- 
ried, 31 years old. Reply Box No. 


378-W 
POSITIONS OPEN 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


For leading national manufac- 
turer in Minnesota. Opportunity 
to work with consultant to estab- 
lish and later maintain program. 
Prefer Mechanical Engineer 
gcraduate with minimum of 5 
years heavy experience. In reply 
state education, experience and 
salary required. Box 385-0. 








RATES: Classified insertions billed at $1.60 a 
lIne per issue for Positions Open, $1.00 for 
Positions Wanted. Lines average 30 characters. 
Boldface heading counts as two lines. There 
are 7 tines to an inch. Minimum insertion 
charge on five-line basis. Display ads at a 
minimum of I'/ inches. Copy required not 
later than the I2th of month preceding publl- 
cation date. 


Answers to box number ads should be ad- 
dressed to given box number, care of AD- 
VANCED MANAGEMENT, 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York Il, N. Y. 
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ORDER COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS* OR INDIVIDUAL SERIES—ALL IN MIMEOGRAPHED FOR \ 









‘Series # Pages Price 
1. What Has Operations Research Accomplished In America, by R. F. Rinehart 6 $ 30 
2. What Has Operations Research Accomplished In Great Britain, by Roger T. Eddison 9 45 
3. Operations Research In Industry, by Dr. Ellis A. Johnson 18 9 
4. Case Histories—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Production Problems: 15 2.95 


¢ Adapting Continuous Process Production Methods To The Individual Device Manufacturing 

Industries, by WV. H. Bloodworth 

Finding The Best Cost-Quality Balance For A Department To Provide Lower Over-All 

Manufacturing Costs, by R. S. Kingsbury 

Production Scheduling, by Russell Ackoff 

¢ Operations Research Applied To Personnel, by Harold A. Edgerton 
1.40 


5. Case Histories—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Finance Problems: 28 
© Operations Research and Short-Run Sales Forecasting, by J. H. Lorie 
¢ The Relation Between Budgets and Operations Research, by William Holloway 
¢ An Information System For Finance Control By Management. by Wells Morss 





6. Operations Research Techniques—Experimental Design, by Cuthbert Daniel 8 Ath 
7. Operations Research Techniques—Waiting Problems, by Leslie C. Edie 3] 1g 
8. Operations Research Techniques—Linear Programming, by Gifford H. Symonds 9 A 
9. Case [llustrations—Accomplishments of Operations Research On Marketing Problems: 47 2.35 
¢ An Operations Research Program For A Retail Store Chain, by John F. Magee 
¢ The Marketing Of A Petroleum Product By Probabilities, by C. P. O’Donnell 
© Operations Research And Management Problems, by Wroe Alderson 
10. Case Ilustrations—Accomplishments Of Operations Research On Inventory Problems: 48 
¢ Inventory Towards Simplified Planning And Control, by Kendrick Porter 
e Electronic Computers In Inventory Control, by Herbert F. Mitchell, Jr. 
¢ The Use Of Operations Research In Inventory Control, by Mel Hurni 
11. Operations Research Techniques—Symbolic Logic, by Edmund C. Berkeley 16 
12. Operations Research Techniques—Decision Theory, by George E. Kimball 8 
13. Operations Research Techniques—Information Handling, by Cuthbert Hurd 6 
14. Future Applications Of Operations Research, by Philip M. Morse 16 
15. Panel Discussion on Administration Of Operations Research, by Jack W. Dunlap, 
David B. Hertz, John W. Pocock, S. B. Littauer 41 
*16. COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS, in leatherette wing binder, gold stamped 336 


ORDER FORM 
Please send me the quantities indicated: 
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ee ees a ‘ - Minimum billing order: $5.00 
—" ee ee 7 (] bill me (} bill company 


ag pa eS os ee ee ee — MAIL TO: SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














